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REMEDY—NO'T REVENGE 

TYNE Tsar's visit to the Queen having come to an 

end, speculation as to its political consequences 
is more vehement than ever; which is only natural. 
As yet, however, speculation has extremely little to go 
upon, though what there is is all of one character. 
Nothing that is known encourages the idea that  poli- 
tical conference was intended in England, as_ it 
certainly seems to have been in Austria, in Germany, 
and is now in France. Here alone the paraphernalia 
of conference were dropped, and the attendance of its 
customary officials was excluded: we might say ostenta- 
tiously. But just as Canon MacColl cannot believe in 
the existence of diplomatic meanings that do not leap 
to his intelligence as a clergyman, so most of his com- 
rales in agitation revolt from the idea that the 
gratification of family feeling was the whole purpose 
of the visit. But why should it not have been? It 
is surely quite conceivable that a young Sovereign 
with strong ties of relationship, and even affection, to 
the aged and august Queen of this realm, should wish 
to demonstrate his personal regard amidst innumerable 
political differences. 

Till we are better informed, that is the view we must 
hold as to the T’sar’s visit to the Queen. Of course it 
does not exclude the probability of some familiar talk 
with Her Majesty upon high affairs, nor even the likeli- 
hood of an informal word with Lord Salisbury. But, 
supposing that there was any conversation of this kind 
between Europe’s Overlord and the Queen’s First 
Minister, we advise the warlike friends of Armenia 
against believing that it was the Tsar who was ‘ talked 
to. "The notion prevailing amongst them was, as we 
all know, that Lord Salisbury would point warningly 
to our indignation-meetings, informing the Tsar at the 
same time that if he chose to ‘ round’ on the Sultan 
and the Continental allies of Russia, England’s fleets 
should help him to seize and hold Constantinople. 
This was the programme laid out for Lord Salisbury, 
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and nothing less was expected of him. The truth, when 
revealed, may convict us of mistake, but meanwhile we 
think it nearly impossible that Lord Salisbury should 
do the one thing or say the other. The effect of 
indignation-meetings in one country upon the nerves of 
another country depends upon the number of guns at 
the beck of the indignation, and the probability of their 
going off. Every Prime Minister knows that; and our 
Prime Minister is aware that indignation-meetings in 
an England isolated and half-armed are of no more 
effect diplomatically than the buzzing of a swarm of 
bees in a Californian forest. How harsh a truth that 
is we feel as keenly as any Englishman can; but it is 
literally exact and there is an end of it. And that 
being so, it is incredible that Lord Salisbury should 
have threatened the ‘Tsar with public opinion in 
England ; but not more incredible than an offer of 
agreement that would be treachery to the European 
concert (which is a treaty affair in this case), at the same 
time an invitation to treachery, the loosening of Moham- 
medan vengeance throughout Turkey (not at all pre- 
pared at this furious time to accept a Christian 
Sovereign of any sort), and, to crown all, voluntary 
surrender of the finest naval station conceivable te a 
Power which is and must remain England’s great rival. 
No, no. The agitation must be reasonable, and admit 
that if Lord Salisbury did not act on the programme 
provided for his visit to Balmoral, it was because of the 
programme’s extraordinary imprudence. 

The etiquettes gave the 'T’sar a great advantage, of 
course. Nota word could be spoken if His Majesty 
wished for silence; and if there was any conversation 
between himself and Lord Salisbury, we should expect 
to hear that the 'I'sar had most to say in effect. Unless, 
indeed, His Majesty said that his mind on this subject 
must be conveyed through the ordinary channels of 
international converse, there can hardly be a doubt about 
it. And what can we suppose the most likely turn of 
his address ? Where all is speculation we should say it 
would be this: ‘It is a horrible state of things, but I 
can conceive of another infinitely worse in ‘Turkey itself 
and at the same time incomparably more lacerating to 
public feeling in Europe. ‘That second and worse state 
of things would almost certainly be brought about by 
attempting to depose the Sultan, for which the landing 
of a Christian force at Constantinople would be neces- 
sary. In short, I do not approve of premature meddling 
in any such way. No Continental member of the 
European concert approves of it. That the Turkish 
Impire is falling to pieces may or may not be true. 
If true, better that it should be convinced of its im- 
potency by internal weakness than thrown into a state 
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of murderous exasperation by the final Christian attack 
suggested at your public meetings. As to which 

further say that [am an Eastern prince too. 
over Mohammedans, and perhaps shall reign over more 
of them; and it does not suit me to figure as a betrayer 
of the Sultan’s confidence and a foe to Islam without 
much better reason than avenging the victims of an 
Armenian conspiracy. If you say that a collapsed 
‘Turkish empire mast be dealt with by European inter- 
ference, But I prefer the natural collapse, 
for which I cannot be blamed, to the incendiary de- 
struction, for which I should be blamed, and which 
is neither to my profit nor my taste. For these and 
other reasons I concur with the view of the Continental 
Powers generally. 


I reign 


I agree. 


‘There must be peace, then, on the 
footing of the status quo. But if you say that this 
dynamiting and massacre cannot be allowed to go on, 
there I am with you. The status quo itself, perhaps, 
might yield to the strain of these monstrous disorders, 
and they are an appreciable danger to European tran- 
quillity. Therefore my Government is more than will- 
ing to concur with your own and others in pressing 
upon the Sultan the absolute necessity of remedy and 
prevention. Recommend your people, then, to forego 
the pleasures of a vast revenge, for that they cannot 
be allowed at present. But remedy—yes. It is much 
less readily discoverable than in the Cretan case, but 
not beyond human contrivance.’ 

A few sentences, the meaning of which would expand 
into something like the above little speech—that is 
what we should guess the T'sar’s contribution to a talk 
with Lord Salisbury. And, right or wrong, we expect 
no other result from the present confusions than that 
which is here indicated. Remedy, as we said a fortnight 
ago, seems to have quite dropped out of our agitators’ 
desires. Vengeance alone is what they seek ; but, how- 
ever just it may be, it can only be had at too high a 
price. Let them be content, then, with the smaller 
good—which they may hopefully look for. That seems 
to be Lord Rosebery’s anticipation, judging from one 
of the latest of the courageous and statesmanlike letters 
with which he tries to steady his headstrong following ; 
and there are even signs that the more moderate and 
sensible way of dealing with the Turkish Government 
is being effectually pressed. Should it succeed it will 
be a disappointment to many, no doubt, and especially 
to Mr. Gladstone; but he is so full of honours that he 
can afford to lose the renown of forcing on a sanguinary 
war for religion and humanity. 


A PREMATURE HALT 


ISAPPOINTMENT, and even acute disappoint- 
ment, is the first feeling inspired by the report 

that there is to be no lmatdiate advance beyond 
Dongola. That the Sirdar is to halt at that point may 
of course be due to causes of which we are not aware. 
Ifer Majesty's Ministers, who are responsible for the 
decision, have no doubt acted on information known to 
them. Weat least do not consider that they are under 
any obligation to make public all the reasons for the 
course they prefer to follow. Some of these may be of 
such a nature that mischief would follow if they were 
published to all the world. If this be the case we must 
be content to forego the pleasure of hearing why the 
Mahdi's successor has not been driven from Khartoum, 
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and his Baggaras, who have tyrannised over the Soudan, 
sent on their way home to their own part of Africa, 
Government by consultation with newspaper correspon- 
dents is a form of policy which appears to commend 
itself to some journals, but not to us. So we are quite 
willing to believe that a halt has been called fo; 
reasons which appear to the Cabinet to be sufficient, 
but not of a nature to be proclaimed on the housetops, 

To abstain from condemning Ministers on insufficient 
evidence is one thing, to be satisfied with what has 
happened is quite another. ‘The halt may have been 
imposed on us by necessity, and yet not be the less 
deplorable. On the contrary, we may feel only all the 
more sorry that the work must for the present at any 
rate be left half done if only because the restraining 
influences are too probably of a nature to breed us 
trouble in future. Want of money is not, we presume, 
‘ause of the halt. It is the purely 
vexatious resistance of France and Russia to the use of 
the Egyptian Government’s economies which has made 
it necessary to starve the expedition. 


the determining 


The obvious answer 
was that the British Government should advance what 
sums the Egyptian Government was likely to want. If 
Ministers have shrunk from taking this simple course it 
was, we suppose, for other reasons than the fear that 
Parliament would refuse supplies. On the evidence 
accessible to the world at large, the reasons for going 
on are overwhelming. All the arguments which justified 
the advance to Dongola hold good for a further 
on Khartoum. 


march 
As long as the Khalifa has any power 
he will continue to be a menace to Ngypt. No doubt 
he is driven back to a point at which he is_ less 
dangerous when the Khedive's frontier post is established 
at Khartoum. But he can still menace and he is still 
in possession of Egytian provinces. ‘Then the power 
and the opportunity to make an end of him are com- 
bined at the present moment as 


we can_ hardly 


rely on finding them soon combined again. — Sir 
Herbert Kitchener is at the head of an army 


which has shown its capacity to beat the Dervishes 
even when they have chosen their ground and_ have 
every material condition in their favour, except the 
superiority of armament. In this respect the advan- 
tages are with the army we have formed, though the 
Khalifa’s men do not appear to have suffered so much 
from want of good weapons as from want of skill to 
use them. But their inferiority in armament and disci- 
pline is one of the elements of Sir H. Kitchener’ 
strength. ‘The inhabitants are plainly of opinion that 
Allah has decided against the Khalifa. ‘The tribesmen, 
and even the brothers of those who fought for hima 
When once that 
the more likely 
because the excesses of the Baggaras have predisposed 
the natives to revolt, the downfall of the fanatical 
despotism at Om-durman will follow instantly upon 
the first vigorous push. 


few hours ago, are now coming in. 


conviction spreads, which is_ ail 


Of course, this may be quoted 
as a reason why delay can do no harm. Yet there 1s 
always risk in delay, and in this case if we do not push 
on at once we must stop till the next high tide. After 
December the steamers cannot be taken over the Sixth 
Cataract till the river rises again, and in the mean- 
time who knows what may happen? Not the least of 
the reasons for recommending au advance may be 
drawn from the presence of the Indian troops at 
Suakim. If they were not to advance to Berber, it 
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seems a great pity that they should have been brouglt 
to such an unhealthy place. But we are not to advance 
to Berber ; why, then, were these Indian troops sum- 
moned, and why were we amused by talk of a Suakim- 
Berber railway, which cannot be begun till both ends 
of the line are in our possession ? 

It may be a doubtful question whether the presence 
of the Khedive in Paris is to be counted among the 
reasons for regretting that the advance to Khartoum 
has been stopped, or among those which have induced 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to consider that the limit of 
resistance has been reached. Perhaps the wisest course 
is to treat it as one more instance of the disposition of 
princes to go toa city which retains a reputation for 
being amusing. In any case, this so oddly-timed trip 
is areminder of one of the most uneasy of the very 
uneasy conditions on which we do our work in Ngypt. 
There is a nominal ruler who cannot, as is perhaps 
natural, heartily accept his position, and who is for ever 
turning his eyes to others. It, is hard to see what is to 
be done with Abbas if he is resolved neither to accept 
the situation quietly nor to be content to do nothing. 
Yet what is not to be done is tolerably clear. It will 
We do not say that 
there has been weakness in this resolve to leave the 
work of re-occupying the Soudan 


never answer to show weakness. 


undone. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may have shown their prudence in 
the face of dangers of which they are fully aware, but 
The credit will be theirs 
if they have judged aright, and the responsibility is on 
them if they have erred. We must be content with 
knowing that a good beginning has been made, but for 
unrevealed reasons has not been followed up. 


at which we can only guess. 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER 


N top of the discussion about the poverty of the 
clergy comes the wail of the general practi- 
tioner. ‘The ‘medical correspondent* who discourses 
upon the sorrows of doctors in Tuesday's Times makes 
out an undeniably strong case. ‘The profession has to 
contend with furious competition not only inside its 
ranks but also from outside. | Many hospitals are de- 
stroying private practices in the poorer districts by 
receiving patients gratuitously whether they can afford 
to pay or not. Some of the so-called medical aid 
societies are simply associations for sweating the un- 
fortunate medical man. ‘Then there is the unserupu- 
lous chemist, who does not hesitate to give advice 
across the counter, and quackery in the two forms of 
the unqualified practitioner and the patent medicine. As 
between doctor and doctor there is a desperate cutting 
of profits and the resort to advertisement and other 
unrecognised devices. ‘The medical correspondent does 
not mince words about the black sheep of his pro- 
fession. They are reducing it ‘to the level of the 
meanest commercial enterprise, and causing the doctor 
to forget that his relation to his patient is something 
higher than that of a petty tradesman to his customer.’ 
A visit to what pass for consulting-rooms in the East 
End would entirely confirm the justice of these re- 
marks. ‘The question inevitably arises as to what can 
and what must be done to remedy a deplorable state of 
affairs. 
On the ‘medical correspondent’s* own showing the 
profession is making an effort or two to avert its degene- 
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racy. ‘The General Medical Council is being pressed to 
stamp out the unqualified practitioner by prosecution. 
Parliament has been approached to render prescription 
by chemists illegal, and to compel the vendors of patent 
medicines to publish the consitution of each potion on 
the outside of the packet. The internal complaint, 
however, of excessive and unfair competition remains 
untouched by these palliatives. ‘The ‘medical corre- 
spondent, who has at least the courage of his convic- 
tions, discovers the cure in recourse to trade unionism. 
The whole profession, according to him, should combine 
‘ina union pledged not to accept less than a fixed 
minimum fee from any patient, and refuse to attend any 
patient who is unable or unwilling to pay this fee, 
unless he is a subscriber to a general provident fund, or 
a person entitled to Poor Law medical relief... Now 
‘trade unionism” are invidious words, but let us not be 
frightened by a phrase. As a matter of fact all the 
professions, the Bar, the Church, even literature (since 
the creation of the Authors’ Society) are self-protective 
against ‘blackleg’ labour. So far as principle goes, 
therefore, we see no reason to take exception to 
the ‘ medical rather startling proposal. 
But a very little reflection proves it to be quite unwork- 
able in practice. He refrains, we note, from defining 
his fixed minimum, and thereby he does credit to his 
discretion, if not to his ingenuity. Is it to be calculated 
by time or piece, ‘and how is it to be enforced ? That 
consideration is no sooner stated than the inadequacy of 
The ‘ medical correspon- 


man’s ° 


the plan becomes apparent. 
dent’ is all for a voluntary union, indeed there is no 
compulsory machinery in existence. <A strike against 
the people that employ ‘ blacklegs* in the height of an 
epidemic would be even more serious than the failure of 
the East London water supply, and would entirely 
defeat its own ends. We fear, therefore, that the 
union would be joined by few beyond the comparatively 
well-to-do, while the strugglers would continue to take 
what they could get outside it. ‘That is the worst of 
attempting combination with a body that wants every- 
body quite as much as everybody wants it, and that 
includes the earners of incomes varying from thousands 
a year to what the ‘ medical correspondent * regards as 
starvation wages. Mr. Tom Mann’s International Dock 
Labourers’ Federation—or whatever it is called—is not 
a bit more unreal. 

There remains the general provident fund, and here, 
again, the medical correspondent has committed himself 
to fine but Utopian ideas. It is a capital piece of 
construction with devices for the free selection of 
doctors, the elimination of the imaginary sick man, and 
much besides. But somehow the mainspring seems to 
have been forgotten. ‘No patient, we read, ‘ would 
be admitted to the provident class unless he could 
satisfy a local committee, consisting of representatives 
of the profession and the laity that his income did not 
exceed a certain sum.’ Here again we are struck by 
vagueness of the scheme where it should be precise. 
If the dividing line were fixed low down in society it 
would only include those who, living from hand to 
mouth, cannot be expected to make periodical pay- 
ments. If it were placed a little higher up, the 
provident fund would seriously damage the friendly 
societies. The ‘ medical correspondent > makes light of 
that danger. ‘Their absorption into it or their extine- 
tion may be ‘ reasonably expected,” We should like to 
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know what they would say to that in the north of 
England where millions are iavested in societies by no 
means entirely devoted to relief in sickness. Add that 
the provident fund would hold out a strong temptation 
to those who would not mind misrepresenting their 
incomes, and the project, as a project, becomes utterly 
unrealisable. Altogether the general practitioner, we 
are afraid, must continue to struggle in the free medical 
labour market, so far as any benefit to be derived from 
the 7'imes correspondent is concerned. He has at least 
this consolation that offences against the traditions of 
an honourable profession seldom pay in the long run, 
while none but the very poor place confidence in cheap 
doctoring. When a man is frightened, he undoes his 
purse-strings readily enough. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


IFTEEN months ago, when the Government of 
this country refused to join Russia, France and 
Germany, in unloosing the grasp of Japan on China, it 
was suggested in these columns that British policy upon 
that occasion might lead to a union between Russia and 
Japan in regard to Tar Eastern questions. ‘The first 
definite step towards such a union seems now to have 
been taken in Korea, and it would appear that both 
countries have come to an arrangement which amounts 
to a joint protectorate of the Peninsula. It cannot be 
said that Japanese policy there has been a success, any 
more than our own; for while Japan has fought a 
successful war to get rid of Chinese claims over 
Korea, Russia steps in and takes the place of 
China. ‘This the last thing the Japanese 
wanted ; indeed their Press protested again and again 
that the war was fought not so much to get rid of 
China as to prevent the possibility of intervention by 
Russia in Korean affairs, and lo! Russia does intervene, 
and has now, with the consent of Japan, the same 
rights as Japan herself. Japanese policy, we say, has 
not been successful ; but what of Russian policy ? And 
what of British policy, which has conduced to such a 
result? In Korea, as perhaps in other parts of the 
world, Russia has profited more by the mistakes of her 
neighbours than by her own skill; luck has bocn with 
her wonderfully since the days when Montenegro was 
described as her only friend in the world. 

But an event has just taken place in Japan, which 
may have a material effect on the position of Russia, 
and indirectly of ourselves in the Far East. The 
Ministry of Marquis Ito, which has been in office since 
before the war, has fallen, and its overthrow has been 
caused wholly by the dissatisfaction of the nation with 
its foreign policy. When Count Mutsu, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was compelled to resign recently in 
consequence of failing health, the question who was to 
succeed him immediately became one which was eagerly 
discussed by the nation, which with almost one voice 
called for Count Okuma, whose name was identified with a 
strong foreign policy and with the dissatisfaction univer- 
sally felt at the results of the war. The Count was one of 
ihe most energetic critics of the Government, and was, it 
is said, personally hostile to the Prime Minister. The crisis 
ended by the resignation of the Ministry, and the forma- 
tion of a new one with Count Matsukala as Premier and 
Count Okuma as Foreign Minister. The names of the 
other members of the Cabinet are not yet known in 


was 
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this country ; nor, indeed, does it greatly matter who 
they may be, for these two names show what the 
Cabinet is and what its foreign policy will be. Np, 
doubt there are other causes which contribute to the 
instability of Japanese Ministers just now—an jn. 
stability which is almost as marked as in France. The 
Constitution is the model, and 
Administrations are dependent on the will of the 
Sovereign, not on the votes of Parliament. 
this system there has always been a large majority of 


based on Prussian 


Against 


the members, of the Lower House, and these have, as 
rule, striven to introduce the English party system, 
To effect this, they have overthrow 
successive Governments ; and although, at times, one 


striven to 


or more of the various political parties has joined the 
Government temporarily, the standing condition of a 
Japanese administration is that of a minority in the 
Lower House. Frequent prorogations and dissolutions, 
as well as frequent changes of Government have availed 
nothing to alter this lamentable source of weakness, 
and it is probable that before long, by some amend. 
ment of the Constitution, stable government will be 
brought into existence in Japan. The late Ministry, 
however, has not fallen through any such cause ; Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, and, when it was, it showed no 
desire to interfere with the Administration in the work 
of reaping the harvest of the war. But there has been 
such an unmistakeable discontent in the nation at this 
harvest, that the Ministry were probably glad of the 
opportunity offered by the change at the Foreign 
Office to go out and leave their most powerful critics 
to face the New Parliament. 

The speeches delivered by the new Premier and 
Foreign Minister during the past summer show wherein 
it is thought that the Marquis Ito and his colleagues have 
failed. 
to the Liao-tong peninsula against Germany, France 


They ought, it is said, have stood out in regard 


and Russia, and have refused to agree to the return of 


this territory to China. ‘The three Powers, it is argued, 
did not threaten war, they only tendered advice ; and 
even if they had held out the alternative of war, it 
ought to have been faced. But there would, it is 
alleged, have been no war; Japan gave way to pressure 
which she ought most certainly to have resisted, and 
in doing so she has shown Europe how easily she 
is to be coerced. ‘Then, in Korea, the pusillanimity 
of the Japanese Government has led not only. to 
the total abandonment of the position of predomi 
nance which she gained by the war, but to the as 
sumption of a position infinitely worse than that which 
she had before the war was fought. Whatever may be 
said of the first accusation, the second is, as we have 
shown—though, indeed, it needs no demonstration— 
perfectly accurate ; though whether the Government } 
to blame for this rather than the whole Japanese nation, 
which went into the war in a frenzy of joy, is question 
Lastly, Count Matsukala and Count Okuma 
have kept on asking what adequate preparations. the 


able. 


Japanese Government have made for the next war 
which will not be so easy as one against China 2 What 
steps, 1t has been asked, have they taken to secure that 
Japan shall play a leading part in the partition of China 
which Count Okuma publicly declared would take place 
in his own lifetime (he is now sixty-one)? — ‘The 
men who have spoken in this way all over the country 


are now in power, and they have been placed there by 
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the nation because of the policy disclosed in these 
speeches. An energetic foreign policy in regard to 
(hina, Korea, and, above all, Russia, is the keynote of 
the most powerful Japanese Ministry of recent years ; 
for this policy the nation has placed them in office, and 
in it they will have the enthusiastic support of the 
people. It is curious also to note that Count Okuma 
has not taken the Premiership, to which his position 
in the country and his influence would naturally entitle 
him, but goes to the Foreign Office, and is nominally 
ander his former subordinate. He is known to be a 
man of resolute and somewhat daring character, an 
ardent believer in the future of his country and in the 
necessity of now asserting her determination to have a 
potent voice in all that concerns the Kar East. It is 
possible that the high hopes and aspirations with 
which the nation has placed these men in office may be 
disappointed, and that they may fail, as it is said their 
immediate predecessors have failed, in maintaining 
abroad what the Japanese believe to be due to their 
national interests and dignity; but the fact that such 
Ministers are put in office with such aims bodes ill for 
peace in the Far East, and may have consequences on 
European politics of the utmost moment to the world 
at large. 


TSAR AND PRESIDENT 


JARIS is ready for the Tsar, or at least there is a 
tolerable prospect that by ‘Tuesday next the 
preparations for the Imperial visit will be complete. 
There have been moments when it seemed improbable 
that this considerable feat would be accomplished. 
As it is it has not been achieved to the satisfaction of 
more than a minority of those who claim a voice in the 
matter. Not all of us, perhaps, on this side of the 
Channel, appreciate to the full the extreme complexity 
of the problems for which some sort of a solution has 
been found by the French official world. Autocrats 
hitherto have fought shy of democracies and no cuide 
exists for the regulation of unforeseen mutual relations. 
It is said that when the Doge of Venice visited 
Louis NTV. at Versailles the monarch inquired of him 
by what he had been the most impressed. IIe replied 
that he was above all astonished to find himself where 
he was. Nicolas IL. will avoid repeating this historic 
utterance, but it may be an accurate expression of his 
inmost thoughts. The French authorities, too, have 
found themselves quite unprepared for the un- 
expected pleasure that has devolved upon — them. 
The framers of the constitution of 1875 did their 
work without the Tsar entering for a moment into 
their calculations, and, now that he has suddenly 
developed into a reality that has got to be reckoned 
with, the utmost ingenuity has had to be exercised to 
secure that his undreamt of intrusion into the sphere of 
practical politics shall pass off without a hitch. Two 
essential points needed to be borne in mind. France had 
to remember that she is a great nation, and not to forget 
that her régime is Republican. It was desirable that 


rin 
the 'l'sar should be dazzled, and yet not at the expense 


of principles which proscribe the glorification of 


absolute Sovereigns. /imbarrassment was inevitable 
under the circumstances. Our neighbours are a most 
Ingenious people, and they will wriggle with credit 
out of the nicest quandary. At the same time the recon- 


ae) 
fo 


qn 


ciliation of the irreconcilable may not be wholly con- 
summated even by Frenchmen, and by Frenchmen 
inspired by all the promptings of exuberant patriotism. 
In spite of all the efforts of those responsible for the 
reception of the '’sar the ceremonial adopted will have 
its laughter compelling side. 

Critics of the Third Republic are in the habit of 
declaring it a monarchy in disguise. The wish that the 
disguise was a little less effective has certainly occurred 
more than once to the French Government in the course 
of the last few weeks. Under a monarchy the reception 
of a Tsar isa light matter. ‘The necessary apparatus 
is ready to hand and has only to be set in motion. ‘The 
German Emperor or the Prince of Wales are as much 
at home in entertaining an Imperial cousin as in laying 
a foundation-stone. In Irance, where the number of 
ex-Ministers is incalculable, there are many persons who 
have had experience of the latter ceremony, but M. 
Kélix Faure is still a tiro in the matter of consorting 
with crowned heads. Worse still, the Constitution, of 
which he is the chief, does not provide efficiently for 
his keeping such exalted company. As we have said, it 
was not foreseen that a successor of M. Thiers would 
receive the friendly visit of the Tsar of all the Russias. 
The loftiest guests that were expected were petty 
potentates, a negro King for instance, or, perchance, 
a casual Shah. In consequence of this short-sighted- 
ness the President has found his position far 
from enviable and verging, indeed, upon the ridicu- 
lous. Countless are the disadvantages under which 
he discovered he was labouring. Not even the clothes 
allowed him by the protocol are worthy of the occasion. 
Amid the bedizened uniforms of soldiers and diplo- 
matists he must content himself with a swallow-tail 
evening coat. ‘Tortured by the sense of his sartorial 
inferiority he is known to have solicited his Ministers 
to consent to his wearing a specially-devised costume, 
but it has not been found possible to comply with his 
wishes for enhancing his personal appearance. Wounded 
in his own pride he has also suffered on account of his 
family. His wife, for example, cannot be made out by 
the most ingenious reasoning to have any assignable 
rank whatever. She has had to resign herself to 
fizuring in the ftes as little as possible and in a quite 
nondescript capacity. ITad the master of the ceremonies 
insisted upon her consenting to divorce, Paris would 
scarcely have been surprised. If as his reward for his 
many torments M. Faure had but won popular appro- 
bation all might yet have been almost well. However, 
even this satisfaction has been to a great extent denied 
him. Most of the organs of the French Press are 
poking fun at the luckless President, and the remainder 
are taking him sharply to task. Strenuous Republican 
journalists are declaring him to be suffering from 


megalomania, and even accusing him solemnly of 


harbouring dangerous designs. Imperial communica- 
tions, it is being affirmed, may corrupt democratic 
manners. M. lclix Faure is said to be forgetting that 
all he is asked to do is to play at being a constitu- 
tional monarch. He is beginning to take his character 
too seriously, to mistake his stage trappings for royal 
robes that are to continue to clothe him after the 
comedy is over. A specific and most grievous allegation 
is made against him. He is said to have pursued his 
own personal glorification at the expense of the sovereign 
Parliament whose elected representative he has the 
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honour or it may be the misfortune to be. For days 
past this momentous question has received the close 


attention of the newspapers. On the one hand it is 


argued that if the reception of Tsars is not the peculiar 


and exclusive function of the President it will be more 
difficult than ever to know what practical purpose he 
serves. ‘The other point of view is that the Parliament 
being the ultimate master it should have the precedence 
over officials of its own appointing. ‘The President 
would seem to have stood out manfully for his rights, 
and the Senators and Deputies will play a quite unim- 
portant part in the ceremonies of next week. ‘The 
‘Tsar will probably be thankful that matters have fallen 
out in this way. It is better to have to hob-nob with 
the one Félix Faure who has strayed into the Elys¢ée 
than with all the ninety and nine Félix Faures who 
have never made the journey from Versailles to Paris 
escorted by a guard of cuirassiers. 


THE LAMENT OF THE CHRONICLE 
TO LORD ROSEBERY 


DISTINGUISHED party leader's chiefest merit 
Z Is 


That he always takes his party’s point of view, 

But a new and strange devotion to the verities 
Makes me own that virtue is denied to you— 
Most undoubtedly it is denied to you. 


Kor you grieve us even more than he of Malwood, 
Though his silence is a cause of carking care, 
But a speech from him, impromptus, jokes and all 
would 
Take some weeks of anxious labour to prepare— 
His impromptus must take ages to prepare. 
Far more grievous your scribendi cacocthes is, 
I could sit from dewy morn to dead of night 
(Juaffing reservoirs of water such as Lethe’s is 
To forget the feeble letters that you write— 
‘The preposterous epistles that you write. 


Won't the head-lines of our paper cure your folly — 
* Bow Imperative,’ * Armenia’s Cause Espoused,’ 
* Shoreditch Bellicose,’ * West Bromwich Melancholy, 
‘Walworth Up and Ready, ‘Camberwell is 
Roused 7° 
Ah! but Camberwell’s a terror when she’s roused. 


Night by night for these Armenian communities 
Suburbs yell for roll of drum and cannon’s roar. 
‘What is war?” we cry; ‘and who can care how soon 
it is?" 
While you fear for what may come in case of war. 
We of course would stay at home in case of war. 


You are gone from us; your name, which once was 
clapped, hissed, 
And your statesmanship we laugh at—yes, we do ! 
Why, there’s not a Bible Christian or a Baptist 
Who has not a lot more fight in him than you. 
There’s more fight in an old woman than in you. 


And your mantle should descend on our MacColl if I'd 
Power to settle and ordain our party’s lot ; 
By his military title he is qualified 
Vor the leadership, and you, you know, are not— 
No, my lord, I much regret to say you're not. 
M. §S. 
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NOTES 


In an article, which was none the less sound and 
meritorious in that it gave emphasis to an obvious fact, the 
St. James's Gazelle called attention on Wednesday to the 
high position which Lord Salisbury occupies in the public 
confidence. No Foreign Minister since Pitt has been 
honoured with the implicit and certain trust which is re. 
posed in Lord Salisbury in relation to this troublesome 
Armenian business. From Mr. Gladstone the public ex. 
pected fireworks and nothing practical, and the public was 
not disappointed, Lord Rosebery has given expression to the 
prudent and gentlemanlike views which are natural to him, 
Nobody cares a straw what Sir William Harcourt, or Mr, 
the two things 
are not necessarily identical—on the matter. 


Morley, or Mr. Asquith may think or say 
For once 
Mr, Balfour’s opinion, acute and thoughtful as Mr. Balfour 
is, interests the public but little. Our trust is fixed in 
Lord Salisbury, of whom we know that he is sympathetic 
as any other man, but strong and cautious and not to be led 
away by impulse. No statesman of our generation has 
carried so heavy a responsibility; no statesman in any 
generation has felt that responsibility more seriously ; no 
man lives more certain to remember that ‘ great boldness 
is seldom without great absurdity,’ and that ‘in counsel it 
is good to see dangers.’ 





Ar this point comes the temptation to administer to the 
party of agitation another dose of Bacon: ‘Solon compared 
the people unto the sea, and orators and counsellors to the 
winds; for that the sea would be calm and quiet, if the 
winds did not trouble it.’ The quotation is singularly 
appropriate to the present situation. Save in so far as it 
is excited by platform orators, by pulpiteers, and by 
journalism in a delirium of factitious fury, the great mass 
of the populace does not, as a plain matter of fact, con- 
cern itself very deeply about the Armenian business. It 
ought to so concern itself no doubt, but in fact it does 
not. And is this ‘national movement,’ as they call it, 
worthy to be recognised as genuine if it does not begin 
until it has been spurred and kicked into existence by 
men who, to speak plainly, have not that exaggerated 
regard for truth supposed to be the precious characteristic 
of Englishmen? For ourselves, we think not; but then 
we may be singular in our belief that the most dis- 
tinguished orators of history have been, take them for all 
in all, the greatest enemies of mankind. 


Tue silliest demand that has yet been made takes the 
form of a cry that the time has come for Lord Salisbury to 
take the people into his confidence. Why Mr. Gladstone 
took the people into his confidence—and he took the 
Sultan into his confidence also. And his policy was that 
we should boast ourselves against the tyrant, and thunder, 
and threaten; in short ‘bluff,’ and all the while make it 
plain that we mean’t ‘ bluff’ and not business. That may 
be good sentimentalism, but it is poor ‘poker’ and puerile 
politics. So the suggestion of those who cry for ‘ more 
information’ and for Lord Salisbury to take the people 
(not excluding the Sultan, France, Germany and Russia) 
into his confidence, is about as sensible as the suggestion 
that one cardplayer should lay his hand on the table while 
his opponents keep their hands up. But Lord Salisbury 
is not likely to be cajoled. He is no hunter of popularity 
and, if he were applauded by the clamorous press, he 
would surely say, with Phocion the Elder, ‘What have | 
said amiss 7’ 


Tuts tiresome but important affair of the American 
Presidency hangs on for a long time, dislocating American 
trade, which matters a little to us, and affecting the value 
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of English capital invested in America, which matters a 
very great deal. Meanwhile we would earnestly warn 
those who have a substantial interest in American affairs 
not to be misled into undue confidence of a more or less 
honest result by the figures as they stand, and to remember 
that it is in the West and the South that Mr. Bryan’s 
strength, if he has any, lies. ‘The East, the great centre of 
financial operations, was always for honest money, which 
happens to suit its purposes. The West and South, 
animated by interest, or what they believe to be interest, 
have always been for what we call dishonest money. We 
use of the result the words ‘more or less honest,’ because 
we are unable to recognise that Mr. McKinley professes 
any honest convictions, and we would add that this 
currency question is likely to produce in the States 
troubles more serious than those of a contested election. 
The line between East and West grows more marked 
every day ; it would not surprise us to see it become a line 
of frontier. 





ConGRATULATIONS are due to Alderman Faudel Phillips 
upon his peaceful election to the most honourable office in 
the City of London, Let us offer them with all sincerity 
and express our copfidence that the Lord Mayor of 1897 
will be equal to the best of his predecessors. Be it noted 
however that, at the election, a curious pledge was exacted 
of the Lord Mayor elect : somebody desired him to promise 
that he would not become connected, either as Director 
or promoter, with any Limited Liability Company. Now 
a very large proportion of the business of the City, and 
for that matter of the Kingdom, is conducted under the 
Companies Acts, and we do sincerely protest that quite a 
large number of honest and straightforward directors of 
companies are amongst our acquaintance, ‘The experience 
of the Alderman’s interlocutor on this occasion may be 
contrary to ours; but, if he be in the right, then surely 
the sooner the limited liability system is abolished, the 
better. If, because some directors are common swindlers, 
all directors are to be condemned, then all shipowners 
must be blamed because some have sent out coffin-ships, 
all grocers censured because some have sanded their sugar 
—indeed to this category there is no end. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The coming fctes in 
honour of the ‘T'sar have been casting their shadows before 
with a vengeance. Throughout the week most of what 
the eye of the Parisian has seen and most of what his ear 
has heard has been connected with the events that were 
to begin on Tuesday next. Decorators, paviours, painters, 
gardeners, scavengers, washers, scrubbers and heaven 
knows what others besides have had the boulevards and 
principal streets in hand with the result that festive 
structuresin various stages of ugly incompleteness meet the 
view in every direction and that our capital is cleaner than 
it has been within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Undreamt of feats have been accomplished, feats that 
to the Parisian invade the doraain of the impossible and 
the unattainable. Louis XIV.—his grimy statue that is in 
the Place des Victoires—has been washed for the first time 
for a century. Stretches of roadway have been repaved 
that nobody, not even municipal councillors, expected to 
see put in order until the Millennium, Joan of Are, 
another statue of incurably dirty habits, is a model of 
dazzling cleanliness, There was even a moment when it 
was believed that the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne would 


be relaid, but M. Bouvard, from a feeling probably that a 
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surfeit even of miracles is undesirable, has decided at the 
eleventh hour to reserve this proof of his omnipotence for 
the exhibition of 1900. A man that has added to the 
wonders of the world an Are de Triomphe unhampered of 
us scaffolding, has earned the right to keep a thaumaturgic 
achievement or two up his sleeve. 





‘Many of the minor symptoms of the fever from which 
we are suffering are amusing. The most bewildering 
coliection of portraits of the Tsar, the Tsarina and their 
baby are on sale, ranging from two really fine engravings 
that keep a crowd standing perpetually before the windows 
of the maison Goupil on the Boulevard des Capucines to 
a weird presentment of Nicholas II. worked into a machine- 
made imitation Eastern carpet of the dimensions of a large 
handkerchief. I doubt whether anything quite so unutter- 
able as the colouring of some of these productions—litho- 
graphs imported from Russia—has ever been seen, at any 
rate in Paris, but the most perplexing feature of these 
innumerable “ portraits” is the singular manner in which 
they fail to resemble each other. There is nothing so 
unlike any one of these pictorial Tsars as the rival pictorial 
Tsar pinned up by its side on the same kiosque, and the 
inost competent artists seem dubious as to whether the 
Tsarina is still in her teens or is a portly matron on the 
As to the shopkeepers they sell 
Pipes that a week ago were 


“English bull-dogg,” now figure as “ pipes muscovites,’”’ and 


wrong side of thirty. 
nothing that is not Russian. 


spats that in the past were dubbed “ Félix Faure ’’—the 
President has brought white spats into fashion—are at 
present offered as “ genuine Demi-Doff” (sic). In a word 
it is Russia here there and everywhere. With patience 
we may live to see the introduction of the knout and the 
substitution of vodki for absinthe. 





‘Tur Parisian is a curious mixture of scepticism and 
enthusiasm. He freely criticises the manifestations and 
preparations just referred to but at bottom they afford him 
considerable satisfaction. An English friend of mine has 
been assuring me that there is a prevalent feeling on the 
boulevard that this reception of the Tsar is being overdone. 
He has formed his judgment from the very outspoken 


He is 
The persons who affect to laugh at the exu- 


conversations everybody may listen to in the cafés. 
mistaken. 
berant zeal of the authorities or who grumble at the 
heavy bills the nation and the capital will have to pay 
would have been furious if less trouble had been taken or 
less money were to be spent. It is not quite certain, 
however, that achange of feeling may not occur when the 
fétes are over. If after doing its best France seems to reap 
no profit from its exertions I have an idea that the halycon 
days of the alliance will prove to be over. Should the 
relations between France and Russia remain as obscure and 
apparently as one-sided after the visit of the ‘Tsar as before 
it why then the next Russian loan, which is said not to be 
far off, will be more difficult to float than its predecessors, 
On the other hand we shall be content with very little in 
the shape of assurances and that little we get. 





‘Propas_y the following delightful mot has not reached 
you. It gives the keynote of the attitude of the Repub- 
lican authorities towards the Tsar, hitting off the pains 
they are taking to keep the democratic character of our 
national institutions in the background. Nothing is plainer 
than that they are ashamed of being Republicans, and 
would dearly like to have something in the shape of a 
highly respectable monarchy to show their visitor. But 
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to the mot. It is at the bottom of a caricature showing a 
skittish young person representing the Republic seated at 
her toilet-table, and striking an attitude intended to show 
her own satisfaction with her charms and her desire that 
they should impress the rest of the world. By her side a 
gentleman in evening dress and wearing the grand cordon 
of the Legion of Honour, watches her operations with 
evident satisfaction, but bends forward to whisper this 
counsel: “Surtout, point trop de rouge!”’ ‘The situation 
could not be more neatly expressed.’ 


IN THE CITY 


N” a little uneasiness was felt as to how the settle- 
AN ment on the Stock Exchange would pass off this 
week, and when only one insignificant failure was announced 
a general recovery ensued.: The heavy fall which has 
taken place in mines and Home Railways has in reality 
affected the public but slightly. Investors have not been 
frightened into realising, and the lower quotations are 
mainly the result of sales by the professional element, and 
of the action of dealers in refusing to buy except at con- 
siderable concessions from quoted prices. Unwarranted 
fears of dear money and foreign complications seem to 
have temporarily turned the jobbers’ heads, and they 
marked down prices rather in anticipation of a pressure of 
sales than as the result of them. As the public rarely 
buys when prices are falling, the decline naturally went 
some way before it was stopped ; but to all appearance the 
pendulum in Home Rails is once more swinging upwards, 
and a further recovery appears likely. There has at 
least been one advantage arising out of the drop 
in high-class securities, for it has given people an 
opportunity to invest on better terms. Thus London 
and North-Western, Brighton A, South-Western, and 
other English railway stocks, have been able to be 
purchased from 10 to 12 per cent. lower than they could 
have been a month or six weeks ago, while Consols, India 
3 Per Cents., and Colonial Bonds have also been obtainable 
at more satisfactory prices for investors. The fears of 
dear money have subsided for the present, the last Bank 
of England Return showing that only £227,000 had gone 
abroad during the week. On the other hand, the end of 
the quarter requirements and the usual window-dressing 
of the joint-stock banks have caused a decline of 
£2,139,962 in the reserve, of which £769,027 represents 
gold and £1,370,935 the increase in the active note circula- 
tion. This money will of course come back in the ordinary 
course of events, and if the foreign drain on our gold stock 
has been checked we shall very likely have no further 
advance in the Bank rate. It would be foolish, however, 
to reckon too confidently on it, for the extent of British 
payments to the United States up to the end of November 
cannot be foretold as yet, and if the public here continues 
to buy American railroad bonds and stocks as they have 
recommenced to do we may have to send further consi- 
derable sums of gold in Jiquidation of our indebtedness. 
But we are glad to be able to chronicle the termination 
of the silly dear money scare, and also the advent of a 
more assured feeling as regards foreign politics. 

The only market in which any general improvement was 
shown during the past account was the American, where 
prices were higher all round. The situation in the United 
States is undoubtedly brighter though the barometer will 
not be ‘ set fine’ until Mr. McKinley is elected, and until 
the Venezuelan question is settled. The main feature is 
that the prices of many stocks represent little more—in 
some cases, even less—than the cash assessments which 
have recently been paid, and it is argued on the experience 
of former years that they will certainly be higher twelve 
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months hence. Among the low-priced shares Southery 
Railway preference appear to have the best prospects, fo; 
if nothing untoward happens they will get a dividend at 
Christmas, and, therefore, at the current price of 25! fo, 
the $100 share, they are not dear. On previous occasions 
we have mentioned certain bonds which seemed worth 
buying, and we fancy that Atchison adjustment bons at 
37 deserve attention. It is remarkable that Grand Trunk 
stocks keep their price so well, for there is no chance of a 
dividend even on the guaranteed stock, for at least two 
years, and at present the debenture interest is not being 
fully earned. The August statement is very disappointing, 
there being a net decrease of £5800, which is in strong 
contrast to that of the Canadian Pacific which shows a net 
increase of £33,000. 

Sir Henry Tyler appears to have a robust faith in the 
White Lead Company for the Report states that he has 
continued to provide the company with the necessary 
capital to carry on the business, and the total indebtedness 
of the company to him in respect of advances, interest, 
and rent, amounted on December 31 to £38,548. The 
profit and loss account for 1895 shows a loss on the year’s 
working of £11,098. 

In spite of the cheapness of coal none of the great gas 
companies have been doing so well owing to the low 
price of what are termed residuals—that is, coke and 
On the other hand, the penny-in-the-slot 
system seems to grow in favour with the poor and middle 
class, and the Chairman of the Commercial Gas Company 


sulphates. 


told his shareholders on Thursday that they had 4187 coin 
metres in the district supplied by the company, an in- 
crease of 1402 in the last twelve months. He added 
that a leading broker in the oil market had told him that 
the coin metres were making a great difference in the sale 
of petroleum, which he was glad to hear, ‘ more especially 
as the oil trade was in the hands of a gigantic monopoly, 
which did not hesitate to charge them a high price for oil 
for enriching, and thus partially drove them to the use of 
cannel coal.’ 

There has been a very tired look about mines lately and 
Mr. Barnato’s creations have especially suffered. The 
amalgamation of the Barnato Bank with the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company has been duly sanctioned 
at meetings in Johannesburg, but it has not had a bene- 
In fact 
‘Johnnies’ have fallen 10 per cent. below the price at 


ficial effect on the shores of either company. 


which the new issue of 200,000 shares is guaranteed by 
Messrs. Barnato, so that unless this eminent firm raises the 
price to over 3} again they will have to take up the new 
shares themselves, for no shareholder is likely to subscribe 
for a share at 3} which can be bought in the market at 3}. 
It is quite possible that in another month or so the feeling 
will have changed, but at present the idea prevails that 
South African mines have seen the top and that unless 
working expenses can be reduced the Deep Levels will 
never be profitable. West Australian mines are very much 
in the dumps for the time being, but the returns of those 
that have commenced crushing are really not bad, ‘The 
trouble is that when a rich strike is made the price is 
rushed up and people forget that it takes many months to 
get the machinery sent out and erected in order to prove 
the value of the mine. Consequently, during the inevitable 
delay that occurs, holders become dubious of the merits of 
their property and sell out, with the result that prices 
decline with even less reason than they originally advanced. 
When the water question is settled and the railway is 
completed to Kalgoorlie and Menzies, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that West Australia will show up very well as a gold 
producer, but under existing conditions it is mere folly to 
expect that every new company can at once pay dividends, 
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Gray and Gilbert (Limited), of which the subscription 
list closes on Monday, is a company formed to acquire a 
number of well-known wholesale and ready-money retail 
establishments connected with the provision trade. The 
accounts given of the past history of these trading concerns 
by the accountants, Messrs. William Williams and Co., and 
the valuers, Messrs. Morgan and Co., are highly favourable. 
The capital is £200,000, divided into 100,000 six per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, and 100,000 ordinary. The 
vendors take 80,000 ordinary shares in part payment of 
purchase money and stipulate that the working capital 


shall be £50,000. 


THE LATE MR. F. BARNARD 


NUE sudden and tragic death of Mr. F. Barnard means 
[ the loss to the world of a singularly gifted and 
accomplished draughtsman. The two things go together, 
for no amount of passable talent cultivated with industry 
will turn out a really first-rate draughtsman. In the days 
—some fifty odd years ago—when drawing, and sketching 
in water-colour, were considered as ‘elegant accomplish- 
ments, common among women and not uncommon among 
men of breeding and education, the results were in 
most cases by no means shocking and were frequently 
what might be termed pleasing. To go farther back it 
is very likely that the performances in this line of 
Miss Austen’s ‘Emma’ may have given some real pleasure 
to her neighbours as well as to herself. All that is 
changed. We still have amongst distinguished members of 
various distinguished professions who have enough gift 
for caricature to knock off a brilliant satire in pencil or pen- 
and-ink drawing in a surprisingly short space of time. 
But the thing as a recognised drawing-room accomplish- 
ment is practically dead, and probably so much the better. 
Men especially who have anything approaching to genius 
for drawing generally adopt it as a profession, and 
thereout suck no small advantage. It would be easy 
to multiply instances from people who happily are 
still among us. Mr. Barnard certainly was a very 
happy instance of a combination of gift with accurate 
study. It was seldom possible to pick holes in his drawing. 
He had a close insight and observation with regard to 
character. He had a sense of humour at once broad and 
keen, perhaps more broad than keen, since his ‘Thackeray 
illustrations were by no means equal to those which he 
made in illustration of Dickens. Among these last one 
may from memory single out such opposite types as Bill 
Sykes and Jingle as worthy of very special commen- 
dation. The brutality of Sykes and the rattling impu- 
dence of Jingle were hit off to perfection with an 
equally unerring touch. Then Mr. Barnard had inven- 
tion as well as observation. Many readers may remember 
two delightful drawings of his which represented a large 
family, father, mother, and children of both sexes, 
witnessing a play on two separate occasions. The only 
explanation in the letter-press was to the effect that 
this happy family had the gift of sympathy so developed 
that their actions and expressions always took colour from 
what was done by the chief performer on the stage, which 
was not shown in the drawings. These were charged with 
humour and we knew in a moment that when the whole 
family was absorbed in honest laughter they were looking 
at Mr. Toole, and that when they all flourished in a row with 
their right hands plunged well inside their waistcoats or 
stretched across their dresses they were looking at the late 
Barry Sullivan. The thing was of its kind inimitably good 
and was one of many things to make one deeply regret the 
loss of Mr, Barnard, whose sad fate, let it be said, should 


prove a warning against the pernicious practice of smoking 
in bed. 
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FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
II—FREE SCHOOLS BEFORE 1500 


W* are now in a position to approach the question of 
what a Free School meant with a more correct 
view of the facts, and to reject the fundamental argument 
that freedom from fees could not be the distinction 
between Free Schools and other Schools, as being in 
direct contradiction to the facts. 

As to the other uses of the word free, we need not go 
into any very elaborate argument on the subject. It is 
only necessary to say that, while it is quite true that the 
primary meaning of the word ‘free’ is ‘exempt’ or free 
from jurisdiction, yet Mr. Roby has ignored the fact that 
in the Middle Ages jurisdiction was inseparable from 
taxation, that in every one of the cases he refers to the 
word ‘ free’ has a strong tinge of freedom from payment, 
and that many instances could be produced in which the 
secondary meaning of freedom from payment overshadows 
the meaning of freedom from jurisdiction. The King’s 
Free Chapels asserted their freedom rather from the fees 
payable when the Archdeacon or Bishop exercised juris- 
diction than from the jurisdiction itself. In the common 
form of assurances of property, indeed, the word ‘ free’ is 
used in a sense barely, if at all, distinguishable from gratis ; 
as for instance, when King John in 1200 confirmed ‘to God 
and the Church of St. Mary of Salisbury and Herbert 
Bishop of the same place ’ all its possessions ‘ free and quit 
for ever from all exactions, with all their franchises and 
free customs.’ The chief privilege of a free burgess in a 
free town was that he was free from tax and toll throughout 
the kingdom, or some part of it. It is from phrases such as 
this, transferred to schools, that the term Free School has 
been developed. 

Dr. Kennedy wisely abstained from spoiling his argu- 
ment by any reference to facts relating to schools, except 
as to his own school, Shrewsbury, a late example with 
which I will deal in due course : and in respect of that, he 
asserts that the term Libera Schola was unknown before 
Edward VI.’s foundations. This is another fundamental error. 
How early the term Free School, or the thing, began, is 
not very easy to say. According to the Ecclesiastical 
Valuation of 1535, there was a foundation for the support 
of thirteen poor scholars at Worcester, which was the 
creation of Wulstan, the last English Bishop there before 
the Conquest ; while attached to St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 
was a Boarding-house coeval with the Abbey (that is of 
the date of William Rufus) for fifty boys. Neither was, 
however, a separate school, but the boys attended the 
Cathedral Grammar School. 

To St. Katherine’s Priory by Lincoln, a Foundling 
Hospital ‘of the Holy Sepulchre’ was attached by its 
founder, Robert Il. Bishop of Lincoln, about 1150, and in 
this the foundlings were educated as well askept. Similar 
foundations were part of the earliest Oxford Colleges. In 
1264 the founder of Merton College made provision for 
one Grammar Master and thirteen poor scholars, founder's 
kin. This example was followed at Queen’s with eight 
poor scholars. Bishop Stapledon, the founder of Exeter 
College, or Stapledon Hall as it was at first called, founded 
two feeders of it. The one at St. John’s Hospital in Exeter 
consisted of thirteen poor boys and a Master, lodged, boarded 
and clothed, who were to attend the City or Cathedral 
Grammar School. ‘The other feeder, a school founded in 
1314 under the trusteeship of the Guild of St. Lawrence at 
Ashburton, one of the Episcopal Manors, is the first reputed 
instance we know (if the date be correct) of a I'ree School, 
as distinguished from a mere body of free scholars attending 
an already existing school. In 1373 William of Wykebam, 
Bishop of Winchester, entered into an agreement with 
Master Richard of Herton that the latter should for ten 
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years from Michaelmas ‘teach and instruct the poor 
scholars, whom the Bishop maintains and will maintain at 
his cost, in the art of Grammar, and no others without his 
leave, the Bishop to provide an assistant master. In 1378 
Wykeham obtained a Papal Bull ‘to found a College of 
seventy poor scholars clerics to live college-wise and 
study in grammaticals,’ and on 20th October, 1382, issued 
his Foundation Charter in practically the same terms. All 
these scholars were to be free scholars: lodged, boarded, 
clothed, and educated at the expense of the foundation, 
This was the greatest of all Free Schools at that time, 
though the word ‘free’ is not used, and the freedom was 
limited to seventy foundationers. Provision was made for 
a limited number of Commoners, but they were to pay. 
Winchester College had beyond doubt a stimulating 
efiect in starting other free schools. It is practically 
certain that the earliest school foundation that we wot of 
made by a woman was an imitation, on a humble scale, of 
Wykeham’s. At ‘Wotton-under-Hedge’ or Edge, the 
Chantry Commissioners of Edward VI. certify that there is 
‘a Free School of the Foundation of one Lady Katherine 
Veele, who gave certain lands and tenements to the yearly 
value of £16 18s. 8d. for the finding of a Master there to 
teach grammar /ree/y, and for 2 poor scholars there.’ In 
this case the Royal licence was obtained for the foundation 
‘of a schoolhouse (domus scholarum) for a Master and two 
poor scholars of the Art of grammar, which Master and 
his successors are to govern and teach all scholars coming 
to the same house or school for instruction in this art, 
without taking anything for his labour from them or any 
of them.’ An ordinance was to be made by two chaplains 
‘and Katherine who was the wife of Thomas of Berkelegh 
—i.e., Lord Berkley. On 20th October, 1384, precisely 
two years after Wykeham’s Foundation Charter, her lady- 
ship (who probably afterwards married again and so became 
Katherine Veele, as described in the Chantry Certificate) 
by her Charter directed that the foundation should be for 
‘a Master and two poor scholars clerks, for ever, living 
college-wise therein,’ the very same terms as those used by 
Wykeham, and not apparently used by any of his pre- 
decessors. The master is to ‘kindly receive all scholars 
whatsoever, whensoever, and whencesoever coming, for 
instruction in the said art of grammar, and to duly instruct 
them in the same art, without any ben fit or gain for his 
pains.’ The two poor scholars, who were boarded, no 
doubt acted as pupil teachers. The next clear instance of 
a Free School (again the foundation not of a cleric but of 
a layman) was on the 4th of July, 1432, the tenth year of 
Henry VI. William Sevenocks, citizen and grocer of 
London, made his will, and gave lands and a wharf in 
London to the Rector, Vicar, Churchwardens, and 
parishioners of Sevenoaks ‘to find and maintain a Master, 
an honest man, sufficiently instructed in the science of 
Grammar, B.A., by no means to be in Holy Orders,’ ‘ to 
keep a Grammar School in some convenient house within 
the said town of Sevenoaks . . . that he may teach and 
instruct poor children whatsoever coming to be taught, 
taking nothing of them or their parents or friends for the 
teaching and instructing of them.’ In 1543, John Potkin, 
‘sometime scholar in the same Free School of Sevenoaks,’ 
by will gave his house ‘called the Star in Bread Street, 
London,’ to trustees, upon trust ‘that they should give £7 
yearly to the said Free School.’ In 1560, Queen Elizabeth 
incorporated the parish under the name of ‘the Warden 
and 4 assistants of the town and parish of Sevenoake in 
the county of Kent.’ Statutes were to be made with the 
consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury. They were 
made in 1574, in English, and provided for ‘an honest and 
meet man sufficiently learned in the Art of Grammar, not 
being in Holy Orders, to dwell and teach Grammar in the 
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messuage, late the said William Sevenoak’s in the said 
town, To have yearly 5 marks, in part and help of his 
sustenance, With this, that he shall teach and inform jn 
Grammar, whatsoever poor children destitute of help 
coming thither for learning for God’s cause, freely, wit)- 
out any thing taking of the said poor children, their 
parents and friends for their teaching, but the said 5 
marks.’ Thus in Henry VIII.’s reign we find a Fifteenth 
Century school, in which the master is to take no fees, 
called a Free Schoo!, and in Elizabeth’s days incorporated 
as such, and the master to teach freely not all, but the 
poor as the founder had intended. 

It is no part of the case to maintain that a Free 
School means a school gratis for all. Its title to be a l'ree 
School is sufficiently established if it is free to some, 
especially if it is free to so large a class as the ‘ poor,’ a 
very relative term, or ‘free’ to the people of the town or 
parish in which it is situate. 

In 1437, William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, obtained 
licence to found an almshouse at Ewelme, near Oxtord. 
Some year unspecified, but between 2nd June 1448 when 
he became Duke of Suffelk and 1450 when he died, he 
and his wife Alice issued statutes in English tor the 
‘howse of almesse and 2 prestes and XIII poor men’ 
which he had ‘ bildyt erect and founded.’ These statutes 
are fortunately in English: ‘Also we wyll and ordeyne as 
for the secunde prest, that there be provyded a wele dis- 
posed man, apte and able to techyng of grammer, to whose 
office it shall longe and perteyne diligently to teche and 
inform childer in the faculte of grammer. Provyded that 
all the childer of oure chapelle, of the tenauntes of oure 
lordshyp of Ewelme, and of the lordshypes perteyning to 
the sayde almesse howse, now present and all tymes to 
com, frely be taught without exaccion of any scole-hire.’ 

In January 1441, a few months after the foundation of 
the great ‘free’ College of Eton, the Bishop of London 
authorised the appropriation of the Church of St. Benet 
Fink to St. Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle Street to 
find ‘a Master or fit Informer in the faculty of grammar in 
the precinct of the Hospital who should keep a grammar 
school in or near the said precinct, and gratuitously (gratis) 
teach, instruct and inform all boys and others wishing to 
learn or become scholars (scolatizare).’ 

In the reign of Henry VI. Robert Gryndour Esquire 
founded in Gloucestershire ‘the Chantry of Blackbroke 
alias Greyndour’s Chauntry or Scole to the intent to 
maynteyne a discreet prieste, being sufliciently learned in 
tharte of gramer to kepe a gramer scole ha/f-free ; that ys 
to seye, takyng of scolers learning gramer, 8d. the quarter, 
and of others learning to rede, 4d. the quarter, and to 
celebrate at the altar of St. Johnand St. Nicholas prayeing 
for the Founder’s sowle and for all Christen sowles.’ ‘This 
‘half-free’ surely settles the question. 

In 1472 John Gardiner at Lancaster made his will in 
Latin, ‘Also I wish a grammar school to be freely (libere) 
maintained in the town of Lancaster.’ His executors, in 
pursuance of his will, made an ordinance, in English, in 
1500, and directed that the master should be ‘a profound 
grammarian, keping a Fre Scole, leching and informing 
the childer unto the most profitt, nothing taking therefor. 
This is pretty clear evidence of how they construed the 
word libere half a century before Edward VI. 

In 1487, Sir Edmund Shaa endowed a Grammar School 
Master in Stockport, who—the will is in English— free/y 
nithout any wages or salary, asking or taking of any 
person, except only my salary hereunder specified, shall 
teach all manner of persons’ children and other that will 
come to him to learn as well as of the said town as of 
other towns thereabout, the science of Grammar.’ The 
government of the school was as free as any school 
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could be from any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, being vested 
in the Goldsmiths’ Company of London. 

At Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire it is reported 
in 1548 that ‘The schoolmaster’s service’ was ‘ founded 
by one John Ferby and Margery his wife, and the lands 

ut in feoffment, to th’ intent to find a priest to maintain 
a Free School.’ A memorandum adds, ‘ There hath been 
time out of mind kept, within the said parish a Grammar 
School freely taught with the number of 3 or 4+ score 
scholars’ for which in 1487 the Ferbys ‘ put in feoffment 
the moiety of a certain manor—yearly value £13 6s. 8d. 
with which the said school hath always been kept, and 
yet is kept and maintained accordingly.’ 

The Borough Records of Stratford-on-Avon show the 
existence of a Grammar School there from the formal 
incorporation of the Guild of the Holy Cross in 1402. 
The master paid rent for his chamber ; he seems to have 
had no endowment, and must have lived on his fees. In 
1412 a Chantry house was granted him rent free for a 
school. In 1427 a new school house (the present school 
house) was built by the Guild. But it was not till 1482, 
in pursuance of a grant of Master William Jolyffe, a 
priest of the Guild, that this school was endowed with 
lands given tothe Guild. The deed is in Latin, and ‘to 
find a priest fit and able in learning to teach Grammar 
freely (libere) laking nothing of the scholars for his teaching. 

In 1553 Edward VI. gave a charter to the town of 
Stratford granting them, for hard cash, the possessions 
of their own Guild: and this Charter is unusually com- 
municative as to the source of the possessions granted. 
‘Whereas,’ it says, ‘the borough of Stratford-on-Avon is 
an ancient borough in which a Guild was formerly founded 
and endowed with divers lands, tenements and posses- 
sions, from the rents and profits of which a certain Free 
Grammar School (Libera Schola Grammaticalis) was there 
maintained for the education of boys and youths, an alms- 
house for twenty-four poor’ ‘the king therefore willing 
that the said Almshouse and Free School may be main- 
tained as heretofore’ grants the possessions of the Guild, 
‘And that there shall be one Free (Libera) Grammar 
School for the instruction and education of boys and 
youths in the said borough,’ and called ‘The King’s New 
School of Stratford-upon-Avon’ with a master to be 
called ‘the Master or Pedagogue of the Free School of 
Stratford-on-Avon’ who is to be a corporation in himself, 
It is impossible surely for the most ardent devotee of 
the Kennedy doctrine to argue that in this Charter of 
Edward VI. Libera Schola meant anything else than a 
school free of fees for teaching, as was expressly directed 
in Jolyffe’s endowment. 

And so in the other cases it is clear from the language 
used in these foundations by bishops, chantry priests, 
citizens, and country gentlemen and ladies that the terms 
gratis and /ibere, Free School and Libera Schola were used 
interchangeably, more than half a century before the 
supposed first appearance of the term Libera Schola, for a 
school in which the scholars—all or some—were to be 
taught gratuitously. 


ON MARKEN ISLAND 


EAR home there are few places unfamiliar enough 

in aspect to give the beholder a shock of surprise, 
however mild. ‘Fresh,’ ‘ picturesque,’ ‘quaint,’ they may 
be—but the element of unexpectedness is wanting. And 
there are times when that only, and nothing else, will 
satisfy one with regard to scenery and people. ‘To Marken, 
a small island in the Zuyder-Zee, it may be imputed for 
righteousness, or at least pleasantness, that it has a touch 
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of this quality. The island and the islanders are in appear- 
ance unlike the mainland and their neighbours on it. 

Marken is just a little pocket-handkerchief of a place 
that looks as though it had fallen from a giant’s hand on 
to the grey waters and remained there by a miracle. For 
centuries the sea has threatened but not engulphed it. 
Its isolated position, the unchanging simplicity of the 
people, and their peculiar clothing, have set it apart as 
something strange. The sight of it throws you back into 
the past, but it is odds if you can say of what it reminds 
you ! 

The sea’s power to repel and retard innovation is here 
very apparent. This, and their own temperament and 
circumstances, have preserved the little colony from the 
disturbing influences of the outside world. They cling to 
their customs and mode of life, they intermarry and per- 
petuate their own distinctive type. The result is that the 
island is little changed from what it was when, long ago, 
a band of Danish settlers swooped gull-like on it and made 
of it their home. First they fortified it against the 
encroaching sea; then built their scattered homesteads on 
the bleak sand dunes. And so their descendants abide 
even unto this present hour! The mainland folk talk of 
them as a peculiar, an almost savage people. And there 
is something in their aloof and alien air that warrants this 
judgment. When by chance an islander, or better, an 
island-woman, appears in the bustling streets of Amsterdam 
the ‘foreign’ aspect is very conspicuous. 

The natural features of Marken are grey gusty weather 
and low, dull-coloured horizons, with those high-running 
seas and masses of drifting cloudland beloved by the 
‘Little Dutch Masters’ of old. Perhaps the Lilliputian 
dimensions of the place increase the apparent size of its 
Here, you fancy, must be larger skies and 
Only a short sail divides the 


surroundings. 
vaster seas than elsewhere. 
island from Monienkenden crowned with its many wind- 
mills, but great is the contrast between the places. The 
green pastures and still waters of the mainland have been 
left perhaps steeped in sunshine, but on disembarking at 
Marken you probably discover it under the influence of 
most ungentle weather. Blown on by every wind of 
heaven, buffeted by legions of ‘white horses,’ it scarce 
seems, except to those born and bred on it, a possible 
human habitation. But the men and women of Marken 
would not exchange it for the stifling breath of streets 
and warehouses. The pilot who brings over chance 
visitors has the patient, steadfast look of one used to take 
all weathers and hardships in good parts, By his wide 
felt hat and enormous knickerbockers of the hue of his 
own brown canvas sails you may know him for a Marken 
man. So attired he and his fellows go about the com- 
mon round and daily tasks that make up their lives; 
mending boats and nets, repairing and keeping a roof 
over their heads, tending their scanty live stock. At 
times you also see them gravely at play with their 
children, who are in dress miniature copies of their 
parents. Gardening is, for obvious reasons, not the most 
usual occupation. The wind permits no taller vegetation 
to flourish than the grey-green bent grasses that shiver 
before it. Sparse groups of sheep and cattle stand here 
and there in the level solitudes marked only by water- 
cuts and the delicate gradations of green. Where the 
general trend of ground is so flat the sea seems _posi- 
tively to leap at you in perpetual menace. Quite a 
small mound, the only visible rising in the place, 
takes the proud position of the highest eminence in the 
island. Intrinsically it is as unobtrusive as a mole-hill, 
but viewed in the light of the surrounding flatness, it 
bulks large enough. To the inhabitants it no doubt 
stands for a mountain range or fastness, bearing the same 
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relation to their own country as the Highlands of Scotland 
do to the low-lying districts. 

The battered, weather-stained dwelling-houses speak 
plainly of the rude and continual onslaught of the weather. 
In winter the force of the gales must be terrific. Then 
the difficulty of getting on to the island can only be 
equalled by the difficulty in getting away, unless you are 
by accident blown bodily off into the sea. The home- 
steads of rough wood with outside staircases and narrow 
galleries are raised on piles above the network of water- 
dykes and sluices. The judicious handling of these dams 
is probably all that stands between Marken and the watery 
grave yawning for it. In colour the houses tone almost 
too well with the prevailing sobriety in the atmosphere 
and landscape. But this is at times broken by startling 
revelations of colour, as when garments of vivid hues 
flutter from the balconies or a half-open door emits 
glimpses of blurred brightness within. The only positive 
colour is in the clothing of the people. There it is 
abundant and exceedingly brilliant. The peculiar intensity 
is of course increased by the singularly dull surroundings. 
The fashion of the clothing is curious enough, but the 
colour laid on with lavish almost barbaric splendour iiter- 
ally sings! The harmonious fusion of tawny orange, deep 
purples, reds and greens has a remarkable, almost a violent 
effect on the quiet landscape. Solitary places will on a 
sudden grow alive and rejoice in patches of moving bright- 
ness. A woman passing along the sandy way, or a band 
of children shooting comet-like through the narrow street, 
shows as many hues asa kaleidoscope. Like‘tropical birds 
with rich strange plumage, they seem to be literally fling- 
ing colour about. Seen close, this unexpected riot of tints 
is found to be due to the elaborate embroideries applied 
as decoration to their dresses by these poor toilers of the 
deep. They, who with difficulty wring a bare subsistence 
from the barren land and the wild sea, have so strong an 
instinct for beauty that they have found this immemorial 
way of expressing it. Their handiwork is enduring as well 
as beautiful, and descends as an heirloom in families. ‘The 
fashion of the dress is on this wise. Round the hips is a 
sort of rampart either plain or embroidered in a variety of 
naive and pretty stitches. It gives dignity and im- 
portance to the short skirt of strong dark material. The 
bodice is like a breast-plate or shield, of solid embcoidery, 
with almost an effect of jewels that is very lovely and 
striking. The white headdress, at the first sight grotesque 
rather than becoming, deserves asecond glance. It is not 
exactly a turban nor is it quite like a high cheese-cover, 
but from some points of view it partakes a little of both 
characters. The ample linen folds swathe the head so 
completely that at the back no hair at allis visible. But on 
each side of the bronzed weather-beaten faces, where the 
Viking-blue eyes shine at times a little fiercely, hangs a 
long bright curl nearly always gold or flaxen in colour. 
Across the forehead the hair is cut in a thick, straight fringe. 
Most of the women carry themselves well, and their walk 
is good though their feet are stuck into clumsy wooden 
sabots. They are generally tall and strong in build, with 
an air of great freedom and independence in all their 
movements. The attitude of a high-turbaned old crone 
shaking her head and mumbling by the way side, recalled-— 
in spite of the difference in colour—Ethiopia Saluting the 
Colours, 

Tiny maidens clothed in the same stately attire as their 
mothers, but cleverly diminished to suit their smaller 
proportions, are an amusing sight. A red-cheeked atom, 
trotting gravely by on some errand of deep importance, 
made a delightful picture with its little roundabout figure 
encased in voluminous skirts and stiff embroidery. The 
sight is so apt to win on a stranger that it is difficult not 
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to catch up the unwary youngster so as to examine jy 
detail its solemn face, heavy curls, and the garments that 
make it far more like a costume doll, or some incredible 
freak of nature, than a real live flesh and blood baby. The 
illusion as to its unreality—the only excuse for the outrage 
—is quickly dispelled. An intrepid resistance from hands 
and feet soon shows you have no doll to deal with. Many 
of the little people have some of the shyness and a good 
deal of the fierceness of wild-wood animals. So averse 
are some of them to any traflickings with strangers, that 
peace offerings of sweets or pennies do not always make 
amends for the indignity offered. 

Several of the women have remarkably gentle faces and 
sweet and placid manners. Outside one house was a 
charming group, a mother and child unconsciously posing 
as the Madonna and Child of an old picture. The young 
woman bent her calm face over the warm bundle of baby 
life smiling up at her, while the tiny fingers played with 
the tempting yellow curls. A stern-looking man, with a 
pipe in his mouth and an infant daughter held in with a 
leash at his feet, had in his expression that undercurrent 
of grave kindness often seen in these roughened weather- 
worn faces. ‘This child of tender years, scarce able to keep 
her feet without help, was yet brave in jupe and 
embroidered bodice, and all the accessories of an island 
matron. Not far off these was another pair, a knicker- 
bockered ancient and a tiny full-skirted girl, both earnestly 
gazing it appeared at nothing in particular. Like most 
genuine seafolk they seemed in no hurry to do anything 
else. How long they had been there looking into space, 
how long they would continue to do so was their business. 
The eye of curiosity was soon diverted from them to the 
interior of a cottage, a veritable show-place. Its proprietors 
and the island at large appeared to take a good deal of 
pride in it, for they pointed out objects of interest with 
lively gestures and words alas! less intelligible. Over the 
wide open hearth hung one of those swinging cauldrons 
long since banished from all but the most remote spots in 
our own islands, A handsomely carved wooden cradle, a 
common but always attractive feature, was also present. 
Rocking the tenant to sleep with a gentle movement of 
her foot sat a woman—and there was at once another 
picture ready made! With drooping curls she bent over 
the child, at the same time half raising her eyes to greet 
some one over the short doorway. 
almost as interesting as the human. 


The still life was 
Shelves on the wall 
and over the fire-place were gay with pottery and glint of 
old-world earthenware. Bits of brass and china, and all 
kinds of well-scoured odds and ends glistened in the fire- 
light. ‘The islanders are wise in their love and care for 
the warm ingle nook that shelters them from their worst, 
perhaps their only enemies, winter and rough weather. 

KATHERINE DE Martros. 


CURES FOR SNAKE-BITE 


|* a little book on the Snakes of India, published many 

years ago by Dr. Nicholson of the Madras Medical 
Service, the conviction was expressed that the snake- 
charmers of Burmah knew of some antidote to the poison of 
the cobra which gave them confidence in handling it. He 
said that nothing would induce them to divulge it, but 
that he suspected it consisted in gradual inoculation with 
the venom itself. Putting the question to himself why he 
did not attempt to attest this by experiment, he replied 
that there were two reasons, which, if I recollect rightly, 
were, first, that he had a strong natural repugnance to any- 
thing like cruelty to animals, and, secondly, that he had 
observed that as soon as a man got the notion into his head 
that he had discovered a cure for snake-bite, he began to 
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show symptoms of insanity. It is rather remarkable that, 
after so many years, another Scottish doctor, not in Madras, 
but in Edinburgh, has proved, by just such experiments as 
Dr. Nicholson shrank from, that an ‘aged and previously 
sedate horse’ may, by gradual inoculation with cobra 
poison, be rendered so thoroughly proof against it that a 
dose which would suffice to kill ten ordinary horses only 
imparts ‘increased vigour and liveliness’ to it. Further, 
Dr. Fraser has found that the serum of the blood of an 
animal thus rendered proof against poison is itself an 
antidote capable of combating that poison after it has 
been at work for thirty minutes in the veins of a rabbit, 
and arresting its effects. And all this has been achieved 
without apparent detriment to the distinguished doctor's 
sanity. 

This must be intensely interesting intelligence to 
Englishmen throughout India, and joyful intelligence too, 
for, scoff as we may at the danger of being bitten by a 
poisonous snake, nobody likes to think that, if such a 
thing should happen to him (and very narrow escapes some- 
times remind us that it may), there would be nothing for 
him to do but to lie down and die. And so, ever since the 
Honourable East India Company was chartered, the antidote 
to snake poison has been a sort of philosopher’s stone, 
sought after by doctors and men of science along many 
lines of investigation. And every now and then somebody 
has risen up and announced that he has found it, and has 
had disciples for a season. But one remedy after another, 
though it might give startling results in the laboratory, has 
proved to be useless’ in common life, and the majority of 
Englishinen have long since resigned themselves to the 
conclusion that there is no practical cure for the bite of a 
poisonous snake. For what avails it to carry about in your 
travelling bag a phial of strong ammonia and to live in more 
jeopardy of death by asphyxiation than you ever were by 
snakes, unless you have some guarantee that, when it is 
your fate to be bitten by a snake, the phial will be at 
hand? For ammonia must act on the venom before the 
venom has had time to act upon you, or it will only add 
another pain to your end; and that gives only a few 
minutes to go upon. So with nitric acid and every agent 
that operates by neutralising the poison and not by counter- 
acting its effects. And this has been the character of all the 
remedies hitherto put forward. ‘They are,’ says Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, ‘absolutely without any specific effect on the con- 
dition produced by the poison.’ But ‘antivenene,’ as 
Dr. Fraser calls his immunised blood-serum, follows the 
poison into the system, even after the fatal symptoms 
have begun to show themselves, and arrests them at once. 
So the Anglo-Indian may throw away his ammonia _phial 
and, arming himself with another of anti-venene and a 
hypodermic syringe, feel that he is safe against an accident 
which will never happen. As for the man who is not 
nervous, he will speak of the new antidote, and think of 
it, as most interesting and valuable, and go on his way as 
before with no expectation of ever being bitten by a 
venomous snake. The medical man of every degree will 
order a supply as soon as it is to be had, and conscientiously 
try to stamp out the smouldering hope within him that 
somebody in the station will soon be bitten by a cobra and 
give him a chance. 

Among the dusky millions who are India Dr. Fraser's 
discovery will create no ‘catholic ravishment’ because 
they will not hear of it. And if they did hear of it they 
would regard his labours as misapplied and the result as 
superfluous, For the Hindoo has never shared the 
Englishman’s opinion that there is no cure for snake-bite. 
On the contrary, he is assured that there are not one or 
two but many specifics for the bite of every kind of 
snake, known to those whose business it is to know them. 
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If they are not invariably efficacious, it is for the simple 
reason that if a man’s time has come to die he will die. 
But if his time has not come to die they will not fail to 
cure him, and since no man can know when he is bitten 
whether his time has come or not, he will lay the odds 
against Tate by trying, not one or another of them, but 
as many as he can hear of or get. Some of them are 
drastic in their effects, and so it too often proves that the 
poor man’s time has indeed come, for though he might 
survive the snake he succumbs to the cure. It is many 
years now since the news was brought to me one day that 
a man whom I knew very well had been bitten by a 
deadly serpent and was dying. He was a fine, strongly 
built, young fellow, a Mohammedan, in the employ of a 
Parsee liquor distiller, in whose godown he was arranging 
firewood when he was bitten in the foot. Without looking 
at the snake he rushed out and, falling on his face on the 
ground, implored the bystanders to take care of his wife 
and children as he was a dead man. The news spread 
and all the village ran together. The man was taken to 
an open room in his employer’s premises and vigorous 
measures for his recovery were set on foot, in which his 
employer's family and servants, his own friends and as 
many of the general public as chose to look in, were 
allowed to take part. 
called in, for the man of the jungle must naturally know 
more about snakes than other men. 


First of all, some jungle men were 


These were probably 
Katkurrees, an aboriginal race, who live by woodcutting, 
hunting and other sylvan occupations, They proved to 
be practical men and at once sucked the wound. An 
intelligent Havildar of the Customs department, who 
chanced to be presem, then lanced the wound slightly to 
let the blood flow, and tied the leg tightly in two places 
above it. This was admirable. If what the jungle men 
and the Havildar did were always and promptly done 
whenever a man is bitten by a snake, few such accidents 
would end fatally. But this poor man’s friends did not 
stop there. A supply of chickens had been procured with 
all haste, and these were scientifically applied. This is a 
remedy in which the natives have great faith, and I have 
known Europeans who were convinced of its efficacy. 
The manner of its application scarcely admits of descrip- 
tion in these pages, but the effect is that the chickens 
absorb the poison and die, while the man lives. Thr 
number of chickens required is a gauge of the virulence 
of the serpent, for as soon as the venom is all extracted 
they cease to die. Nobody, however, could tell me how 
many chickens perished in this case. They were all too 
busy to stop and note the result of one remedy while 
another remained untried. And there were many yet. 
Somebody suggested that the venom should be dislodged 
from the patient’s stomach, so an emetic was administered 
in the form of a handful of common salt, with immediate 
and seismic effect. Then a decoction of neem leaves was 
poured down the man’sthroat. The neem tree is an enemy 
of all fevers and a friend of man generally, so much so 
that it is healthful to sleep under its shade. Therefore a 
decoction of the leaves could not fail to be beneficial in 
one way or another. The residue of the leaves was well 
rubbed into the crown of the man’s head for more direct 
effect on the brains in case they might be affected. 
Something else was rubbed in under the root of the 
tongue. In the meantime a man with some experience 
in exorcism had brought twigs of a tree of well ascer- 
tained potency in expelling the devil, and advised that, in 
view of the known connection between serpents and Satan, 
it would be well to try beating the patient with these. 
The advice was taken and many stripes were laid upon 
him. Massage was also tried, and other homely expe- 
dients, such as bandaging and thumping with the fists, 
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were not neglected. It was about noon when I was told 
of the accident, and I went down at once and found the 
poor man in a woeful state, as well he might be after such 
rough handling as he had suffered for four consecutive 
hours ; but he was quite conscious and there was neither 
pain nor swelling in the bitten foot. I remonstrated most 
vigorously, pointing out that the snake, which nobody had 
seen, might not have been a venomous one at all, that 
there were no symptoms of poisoning, except such as 
might also be explained by the treatment the man had 
suffered at the hands of his friends, and that, in short, I 
could see no reason to think he was going to die unless 
they were determined to kill him. My words appeared 
to produce a good effect on the Parsees at least, and they 
consented to stop curing the man and let him rest, 
giving him such stimulating refreshment as he would 
take, for he was a pious Mussulman and would not touch 
wine or spirits. I said what I could to cheer him up, 
and went away hoping that I had saved a human life. 
Alas! In an hour or so a friend came in with a root 
of rare virtue and persuaded the man to swallow some 
preparation of it. Post hoc, whether propter hoc I dare not 
say, he became unconscious and sank. Before night he 
was buried. 

All this did not happen in some obscure village in a 
remote jungle. It happened within a mile and a half ofa 
town controlled by a municipal corporation which enjoys 
the rights and privileges of ‘local self-government.’ In 
that town there was a dispensary, with a very capable 
assistant-surgeon in charge, and in that dispensary I doubt 
not you would have found a bottle of strong liquor 
ammonie anda printed copy of the directions issued by 
a paternal Government for the recovery of persons bitten 
by venomous serpents. But when the man was bitten 
the one thing which occurred to nobody was to take him 
there, and when I heard of the matter the assistant- 
surgeon had just left for a distant place, passing on his 
way the gate of the house in which the man lay. This 
was a bad case, but there is little reason to hope that 
it was altogether exceptional. I am afraid there can be 
no question at all that hundreds of the deaths put down 
to snake-bite by village punchayets every year might with 
more truth be registered as ‘cured to death.’ EHA. 


A RULING PASSION 


\ HEN a girl, left motherless at twelve years old, lives 

with her father and two brothers, she is like to be 
a pet oraslave. To be the former was the fortune of 
Clara Ferguson. The Ferguson men, of ordinary selfish- 
ness in the commerce of life, were mild and malleable at 
heart when approached with carefulness : wherefore, since 
Clara was strong of will and tenacious of purpose, they set 
her on a throne. 

On his wife’s death, her father (he was a retired admiral) 
secured the services, as governess and companion, of a 
distressed lady, and added thereto every instructor or 
instructress that time and occasions suggested. At seven- 
teen Clara, who was a clever girl, was accomplished; she 
was also, being an intelligent girl, well read. She felt 
equal to the conduct of life without the distressed lady, 
and took her place as the hostess of her father’s house. 
The Admiral was well-to-do, and the practical manage- 
ment was performed by a housekeeper: Clara had leisure 
enough for her pursuits, intellectual and otherwise ; for 
the cultivation and exercise of a bustling little mind and a 
sharp nor quite unmalicious little tongue. Early responsi- 
bility in social things had joined with a reasonable outlook 
and a considerable self-respect to give her, at twenty, a 
deal of readiness and ease; her conversation was some- 
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times beyond the average of her years in sanity ; like most 
girls brought up with men, she was very fresh and youth- 
ful in emotions. She had hardly ceased to romp with her 
brothers, and was of all things interested in and delighted 
by a practical joke. Now when an autocrat, even a 
charming young lady, is a practical joker, the results are 
occasionally decided. 

The Ferguson family sat at breakfast one morning in 
Chester Square, the Admiral mild and melancholy—as js 
so often the way of seafaring men, to the disappointment 
of us whose ideals of them were formed by the rollicking 
records of a past generation; Jack Ferguson, boyish and 
healthy, as became a wicked young Guardsman; Tom 
Ferguson, carrying the weight of having nothing to do 
with cheerfulness; and Clara, a slight little blonde, irre- 
gular in features, not very pretty, but with a complexion 
of perfect health and the large blue eyes symbolical of 
innocence. 

Said Jack the Guardsman: ‘I say, Tommy, what price 
your friend Powley ?’ 

‘ Johnson-Powley.’ 

‘I don’t care how many names he has; he’s about the 
most unmitigated ring-tailed snorter ——’ 

‘Yes, Tom,’ said his sister; ‘ you mustn't ask him again, 
please.’ 

‘ He seemed an objectionable young man,’ the Admiral 
said from behind his morning paper. 

‘Sorry, sorry, sorry, sorry. Yes, really, I’m beastly 
sorry. It was that infernal Old Boys’ Dinner. I sat next 
him, and one gets friendly, you know, and then I met him 
in the street and he seemed to think I’d asked him 
to dinner. I suppose I had. He didn’t seem such an 
outsider then——’ 

‘Oh, most awful cocktail.’ 

‘Such a frightful snob.’ 

‘He seemed aware of his importance,’ said the Admiral. 

Jack continued the conversation. ‘What I hated about 
him most was his manner to your friend, Clara, Miss 
Whatshername —Holter, yes. He treated her as if he 
were a sort of old-established friend and she was here on 
sufferance. And when you'd gone after dinner, he said 
he’d met her in literary circles or something, and sort of 
patronised her. Sort of affable beast. I could have 
kicked him. By the way, who is Miss Holter ?’ 

Tom saw a diversion. ‘Yes, who is she?’ he asked. 
‘ Powley’s a beast, of course, but I don’t know that your 
friend is anything to swagger about.’ 

Clara looked at him coldly. ‘Don’t you, really? Your 
criticism of my friends is not important, however rude it 
may be of you to volunteer it.’ 

‘Why, hang it——’ 

‘Shut up, Tom. Miss Holter’s a girl we met in Switzer- 
land, father and I, and we chummed up in one of those 
silly expeditions. I thought her rather interesting, and 
asked her to come here when she came back. I suppose 
I can ask whom I like, I don’t care much about her, but 
it was civil to ask her to dine, and I’m not snob enough to 
drop anybody because she isn’t in one’s own set.’ 

The male Fergusons hastened to applaud. 

‘[ liked her.’ ‘She seemed tremendously clever.’ ‘ Ex- 
tremely well informed,’ murmured the Admiral. 

‘Oh, she doesn’t matter much,’ Clara said ; ‘but it was 
cheek of Tommy’s Powley person to patronise her. | 
should like to pay him out.’ 

And so the conversation ended. 

While it was taking place, Reginald Johnson-Powley 
finished reading the leading article in the Times—he 
always read the leading article in the Times, and he was 
under thirty—leaned back in his chair and thought com- 
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placently of the preceding night when he had dined with 
the Fergusons. It was certainly a good house; the 
Admiral was an earl’s nephew ; Jack I’erguson was a very 
smart man. A bore meeting that Holter girl there; that 
was the worst of having friends who weren’t smart ; he 
hoped the ergusons wouldn't connect him with her in any 
way; he wondered how she had managed to go there. 
When ought he to call? He would wait for a wet day and 
make sure of finding Miss Ferguson at home ; who knew? 
perhaps her cousin, Lord Melrose, might be there... . 
Such were the agreeable speculations of Mr. Johnson- 
Powley. 

He had been R. J. Powley at school ; it was not until 
he went to Oxford that he was Johnson-Powley. He was 
the son of a country vicar, and the vicarage was very much 
in the shadow of the Park. The Reverend Mr. Powley 
was indeed indifferent to it, but Mrs. Powley was aware of 
its existence, and young Powley grew up to feel that it 
dignified his life. He was sent to the same school and the 
same college at Oxford as the son of the Park, and Mrs. 
Powley worked this fact with all the energies of a capable 
mind. Johnson-Powley was not popular as a very young 
man. Every term when the son of the Park went up to 
Oxford his mother said to him: ‘ Be a good boy, Tommy, 
and do try and be polite to that Powley boy.’ And the 
son of the Park would say: ‘ All right, mother, but he zs 
such a fearful snob.’ 

That was the truth. But there was something fine in 
young Johnson-Powley’s snobbery. Snobbery changes with 
the times, and the superficial signs of it vary. It is more 
subtle than it was once, more anxious to disguise itself ; 
sometimes it is even inverted. But Johnson-Powley was a 
siob after the simple fashion of our ancestors. Given 
certain signs of rank or money or connections or fashion, 
he fell down and worshipped ; they never failed of the 
effect; he never faltered in his course. He was an 
enthusiast, an incarnation of the spirit which informs our 
social life, and is said by some people to be our surest 
safeguard against a rash democracy. But alas! it was 
pathetic to see how that glorious enthusiasm miscarried. 
For Johnson-Powley was a stupid snob, an incompetent 
snob, an ignorant snob. Only the coarsest of criteria even 
of the things he valued were visible to him. The conse- 
quence was that he blundered; he would be rude to a 
freshman who afterwards became a leading spirit of the 
smartest set; he would affect the intimacy of another 
whom that smartest set excluded. In his early days, 
moreover, he had not that extensive knowledge of family 
names and so forth that he afterwards acquired, so that 
even his coarse criteria were not always a true guide to 
him. Being introduced, for example, to a modest and ill- 
dressed ‘man,’ Powley cut him the next day, and dis- 
covering the day after that he was first cousin to a duke 
suffered agonies of remorse accordingly. For these reasons, 
and perhaps (to the credit of Oxford) because he could 
never speak of an absent person save from his peculiar 
standpoint, Johnson-Powley was extremely unpopular. 

He was called to the Bar, and having the wisdom to 
temper his main principle of social life with other con- 
siderations touching his interest and advancement, made 
in time a decent income by his profession. He supple- 
mented it with a little journalism, and it was in connection 
with this latter activity that he had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Blanche Holter. 

He should have found a kindred spirit in her. She was 
& young woman of respectable parentage, and was forced 
at twenty-five to earn her own living, which she set herself 
to do with some capacity and much energy and pluck. 
She had been ill-educated, and saw no better opening 
than to instruct the world. So she wrote on many themes, 
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from Providence to garden-parties, and was moderately 
successful. But moderate success had not stifled in her a 
tendency to claim distinction on other grounds. She liked 
to talk of the exclusiveness in which she had been bred. 
She liked to tell you, with a little laugh, how terribly 
shocked her people were when she began to earn her 
living. She liked to regret to you that her occupation 
brought her sometimes into association with people who 
were not quite, you know. When she and Mr. Johnson- 
Powley met they quoted acquaintances at one another with 
despatch, and capped aristocratic prejudices. Mr. Johnson- 
Powley should have found a kindred spirit in her. But 
you know that potter is foe to potter; they did not like 
one another at all. 


A few days after the conversation recorded above, Clara 
Ferguson came home late in the afternoon and looked at a 
card on the hall table. She smiled when she read the 
name on it, and for a moment her blue eyes lost their 
expression of infantile innocence. 

‘Tom!’ she called out. 

‘Hullo!’ answered a voice, and Clara rustled to the 
smoking-room whence it came. Tom was lying on the 
sofa smoking a pipe and yawning over a novel. He wore 
a tattered blazer, and had kicked off his slippers. His 
sister, trimly dressed in the mode, looked disdainfully 
upon him. 

‘Tom, you do nothing all day long. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘It’s no use my going out,’ said Tom sulkily: ‘I’m 
broke.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you do some work ?’ 

‘You know I’m looking out for something to do.’ His 
tone was reproachful. 

‘You're an absolute humbug, Tom. Why didn’t you 
get up to lunch ?’ 

‘I was too tired.’ 

‘Very well: I shall take care you don’t have it sent up 
again.’ 

‘What a brute you are.’ 

‘If you'll do what I want you to you may stay in bed all 
day for a week, if you like. Did you see Mr. Johnson- 
Powley when he called ?’ 

‘No, rather not. Thompson came to see if I was at 
home, and I told him to say nobody was.’ 

‘Bother! You idiot, Tom, you ought to have seen him.’ 

‘Oh, of course, I never do anything right. Why, you 
were all blackguarding the wretched chap like anything 
the other day.’ 

‘I’ve got a splendid idea.’ She sat down in an armchair 
near him and spoke with animation. ‘ You know how this 
Powley man patronised Blanche Holter; most fearful 
cheek. Well, I’m going to score off him tremendously. 
He’s obviously adreadful snob. Well, I want you to crack 
her up to him; say she’s connected with everybody, you 
know, and my bosom friend and all that. I'll do the 
same; we'll make out she’s everything his soul desires 
Her father was in the army; we'll say he was a great 
friend of the Duke of Cambridge, and all that. We'll have 
to ask him to dinner again ; I don’t care if we have to ask 
them down to Shotley. You see, he'll turn quite round 
and pay court to her, and I mean he shall end by pro- 
posing to her. D’ you see? It will be immense fun.’ 

‘ Don’t see it at all,’ said Tom. ‘Silly ass of an idea, I 
call it. Hanged if I’m going to talk a lot of snobbish 
rot to oblige you.’ 


‘Do, Tom, please. I’m certain I shall get a lot of 


amusement out of it; it’s such fun humbugging people 
into doing things. Do. I'll do anything for you. Look 
here Tom ; I’ll give you five pounds.’ 
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‘Make it a tenner, said Tom with a businesslike air. 
And ultimately his services were bought for seven pounds 
ten shillings. 

Mr. Johnson-Powley was asked to come again to dinner 
at Chester Square, and so was asked Blanche Holter- 
Clara Ferguson exerted all her powers of diplomacy, which 
were considerable, and by many a delicate touch made Mr. 
Johnson-Powley aware that Miss Holter was a person of 
position and connections, and her brother, when Johnson- 
Powley artfully sounded him, confirmed her in a casual 
and offhand manner (the result of his thinking the matter 
a nuisance) which impressed his hearer greatly. Mr. 
Johnson-Powley began to look on Miss Holter with respect, 
almost with reverence. And then the plan developed. 
For in her talks with Blanche Holter, Clara discovered that 
lady to be, in her way, as great a snob as Johnson-Powley 
himself, whom she even regarded as one of the not quite 
people with whom her profession had made her acquainted. 
Ciara determined on a balanced plot; to convert Miss 
Holter to Johnson-Powley and induce a favouring answer 
to his advances, when in time they should arrive. She 
hugged the idea; the achievement of settling two people 
for life by a manceuvre attracted her love of management 
and her sense of humour. It was a joke on a grand 
scale. 

Miss Holter began to be interested in Mr. Johnson- 
Powley. The two were asked down to Shotley in August 
and there Tom (his brother Jack was not with them) found 
his antipathy to Johnson-Powley grow so strong that 
Clara’s scheme, as the readiest substitute for the rudeness 
he could not adopt towards a guest, became acceptable to 
him. He could not kick the beggar; he would like the 
beggar to make a fool of himself. Whether you will think 
Johnson-Powley made a fool of himself or not, I do not 
know. Blanche Holter was not a beautiful woman, nor 
was she especially charming. The good qualities she really 
possessed, which were pluck and perseverance, were not 
likely to impress Johnson-Powley. But the main fact is 
clear, that she was far too good for him, and that he wished 
to marry her; I leave the question of his folly to you. He 
thought the marriage would plant him firmly in the society 
for which his soul, such as it was, did crave. But let us 
be charitable and give the old house, and the fresh country, 
and the avenue of oaks, and the moonlight, and propinquity 
some credit, and suppose that Johnson-Powley had human 
blood in him. He proposed one night to Blanche Holter. 

You will not, perhaps, be sorry that she accepted him. 
Very likely she was a little tired of independence and 
making her own way and caring for herself. Sometimes 
independence means loneliness for a woman ; it had been 
so with Blance Holter. The man had the ordinary good 
looks of an average healthy Englishman, and after her 
marriage, she thought, people would not need to be told 
that she was not as one of the many workers among 
women. 

And so Clara Ferguson’s scheme was successful. She 
played her part to the last and greatly to her brother’s 
disgust was one of the few bridesmaids. If she had any 
self-reproachful fears (I do not think she had) for the 
continued happiness of the pair, time has removed them. 
The Fergusons did not indeed make bosom friends of the 
Johnson-Powleys for ever. But the passion of snobbery 
may soar above the need of confidence between man and 
wife (a triumph this, of the human intellect) and with 
many an excuse the Johnson-Powleys have hid exaggera- 
tions from one another. They have whereon to live in 
comfort. They have children. They are probably happier 
than they would have been unmarried. On my faith as 
a story-teller, they have never found one another out. 

G. S, Srreer. 


[October 3, 1896 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XXII,—THE BOSNIAN FRONTIER 
The Barracks, Zvornik, Bosnia, 


24th September, 1896, 
()* my way up the Save from Beigrade I made the 


acquaintance of a cavalry captain, who was setting 
out to inspect the whole western frontier of Servia, and | 
gladly accepted his kind invitation to accompany his expe- 
dition. I shall have an opportunity of seeing a great many 
places which are entirely unknown to the ordinary traveller, 
as their insecurity makes it impossible to visit them except 
with a strong military force. The captain was good enough 
to wait at Loznitsa while I devoted a week to studying 
agriculture in the Machva district. He is a regular old- 
fashioned cavalier both in appearance and temperament, 
stout and ruddy, with Vandyke beard and moustachios; 
his sword clanks loudly against his spurs as we ride; he 
has an eye for women and a taste for wine; he is always 
in good spirits ; in fact, a very good fellow all round. He 
has lent me a superb piebald charger, which carried him 
through the Bulgarian war, and which reminds every- 
body here of Sharats, the legendary horse which carried 
Kraljevitch Marko, the hero of every Servian romaunt, 
during his wars against the Turks. The captain and | 
are the best of friends, and call each other pobratim (blood 
brothers). 

While in the Machva I was fortunate enough’ to see a 
sabor, or annual church /éte, at Bogatitch. Thousands of 
peasants had assembled from the whole country-side, and 
I had ample opportunity of studying their picturesque 
costumes. Nearly all the women wore their worldly goods, 
in antiquated coins, hung round their necks or pinned on 
to their handkerchiefs. Some carried as much as £200 in 
gold ducats and four-ducat pieces, while others exhibited 
only what looked like a shilling and a half-crown. There 
were occasional instances of large sums being worn entirely 
in silver, the whole head and neck being covered with 
Maria Theresa dollars, White linen predominated in the 
costumes, but I noticed many handsome jerkins of velvet 
embroidered with a great deal of gold. The girls generally 
rouge and powder their faces with considerable discretion, 
but there was an occasional tendency to apply too much 
henna to the hair. The proceedings began in the morning, 
as is the happy custom in Servia, with a service in church. 
The rest of the day was passed in the church enclosure 
with eating, drinking, lounging, gossiping and dancing. A 
number of gipsy bands were in attendance, and spasmodic 
kolos were danced around them by long strings of young 
men and young women, but there was rather too much 
crowd for convenient dancing, and the majority preferred 
to lounge and chat. Both in the lounging and the dancing 
I observed that the two sexes inclined to keep apart, and 
I was told that it is necessary to be very careful to avoid 
arousing scandal in Servia, where Turkish traditions about 
the isolation of the fair sex still obtain. 

In the evening we sat down, some thirty to forty, to 
supper outside the village inn, and an unpleasant incident 
occurred, which I reproduce because it is not characteristic 
of Servia. A poor woman appeared in the middle of the 
meal and appealed to the local doctor to come at once to 
her husband, who had been badly wounded, either in 4 
brawl or by accident—I did not make out which. ‘ Have 
you brought the money with you to pay my fee?’ the 
doctor inquired brutally. ‘No, I have not brought it with 
me.’ ‘Then you may go away again.’ ‘But my husband 
is seriously hurt; he is bleeding profusely.’ ‘Let him 
bleed; I don't care. If you want my services you must 
pay for them,’ And the doctor turned to continue his 
repast with appetite unimpaired. When the doctor came 
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to me later, hat in hand, to bid me good-night, I turned 
my back upon him ostentatiously. However, he did not 
take my meaning at once, and I had to turn my back and 
reject his greeting no less than five times before he dis- 
continued his good wishes and went away. I am happy 
to say that public opinion was entirely on my side, and 
that the man’s heartless conduct was universally con- 
demned. It is interesting to note that he is an active 
Radical, overflowing with sentiments about the brotherhood 
of man, but he was willing to risk the life of a fellow 
countryman rather than attend to his duties without pay- 
ment in advance. At Bogatitch I made my first acquaint- 
ance with a village inn, and I am bound to say that it was 
a very agreeable surprise. There were scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, good food, courtesy and attention equal to anything 
tobe met anywhere. After the ragged, unsavoury hostelries 
of Shabats, the change was most welcome. 

The banks of the Dvina afford a picturesque landscape of 
infinite charm, graceful hills, warmly wooded, neat cottages 
perched in snug nooks, and fantastic little barns studded 
about the maizefields. These barns (some 12 ft. by 4 ft.) 
stand on high props to secure them from the inundations, 
which are very frequent all along the Dvyina; they are 
walled with hurdle-work and roofed with conical planks. 
Maize is stored there from one year to another and, though 
one side is left constantly open and the owners’ houses are 
often far away, cases of theft are unknown, 

The approach to Zvornik is particularly pleasing. Abrupt 
mountains come within a very short distance of the river- 
bed, and the houses have had to be built in quite a narrow 
stretch, hugging themselves against the hills, A_ little 
further up the river is a fortress, which seems to have 
stepped straight out of a fairy tale. It is at the summit of 
a precipice, up which straggles a fortified zigzag path. 
That the fortress should have existed in the Middle Ages 
is intelligible, but that the Austrians should have troubled 
to renovate it at a point which has no strategic impor- 
tance is difficult to explain. Perhaps it is intended for 
the protection of the railway, which will doubtless be con- 
tinued hither before very long. I should have liked to 
visit the fortress, but the authorities occupying Bosnia are 
very shy about visitors and I was told it was out of the 
question. Indeed the whole attitude of the Austrian 
suthorities in Bosnia conveyed the impression that they 
have a great deal to hide from the world. 1 had already 
heard from a traveller in Bosnia that they were subjected 
to an oppressive police espionage, but I was not prepared 
for its extent. The Servian authorities had sent word that 
I was coming with a sub-prefect and a secretary in the 
Ministry of Finance, who acts as my interpreter, and from 
the moment of landing almost until the moment of de- 
parture I was under the surveillance of the Mayor, who 
received me. He was kindness and courtesy itself, but I 
felt every instant that I was in a hostile or at least a sus- 
picious country. It was with the utmost difficulty that I 
obtained permission to take a walk through the town after 
supper. I was impressed by the deserted appearance of 
the streets, which I knew was attributable in part to an 
ordinance which forbids Muhammadans to be out after 
Sp.M. I questioned the Mayor jocularly about this habit 
of going to bed early, and, instead of telling me of the law 
to enforce it, he informed me that it was a habit of the 
country to rise early in the morning and that this entailed 
going to bed early as well. Special manwuvres were made 
use of to make me believe that there was no room for me 
atthe inn and that I must sleep here at the barracks, where 
a room had been reserved for me as a great favour. I am 
Convinced that I was placed here in order to be watched, 
lest the fancy should take me to wander about at night 
and see something I was not intended to see. 
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In one respect, at any rate, Bosnia is far ahead of Servia, 
It has excellent roads. But the Serbs do not grumble, 
for they look upon Bosnia as their natural inheritance and 
they prefer to take it up fully developed rather than in the 
state in which the provinces are wrested from the Turk. 

The whole of Zvornik was destroyed at the time of the 
Occupation, but the new houses have been built after the 
Turkish fashion and one feels in a different country on 
arriving from Servia, Everywhere are Turkish trousers, 
fezzes and habits. It is the real Orient without any per- 
ceptible veneer of civilisation. The Austrians may build 
roads, erect telegraphs, talk of railways, but it is still the 
same easy-going Orient, and it will remain so until it is 
afforded an opportunity of working out its own salvation 
under congenial auspices. Harotp GAvERIGAN, 


MRS. COWDEN CLARKE AND THE 
DRESDEN THEATRE 


. reminded in reading Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s fascina- 

ting volume (My Long Life. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
London: Unwin) that I forgot the other day the name of 
the accomplished actress who played the leading women’s 
parts when Dettmer was leading actor at the old Dresden 
Hoftheater. It is needless to add that I remembered the 
name just after the paper had gone to press. The lady 
was Friulein Ulrich, who rendered many parts, Ophelia and 
Maria Stuart among them, to something very near perfec- 
tion. When Mrs. Cowden Clarke frequented the Hof- 
theater, the actress who played the great parts in company 
with the late Herr Dettmer was Friiulein Ellmenreich of 
whom Mrs. Cowden Clarke speaks, no doubt with perfect 
justice, in the highest praise. As to Dettmer himself 
nothing could be better than Mrs Cowden Clarke’s appre- 
ciative and accurate description of his acting in Petruchio. 
It was, she says, ‘ entirely to my taste ; giving the assumed 
harshness of dictatorship with (in soliloquy) the real liking 
that Petruchio has for his chosen wife. His speaking voice 
equalled that of Salvini for beauty and richness of tone.’ 
Nothing could be closer to the truth and better expressed 
than these words. Farther on the author describes this 
very first-rate actor in Macduff—a part in which I never 
was lucky enough tosee him. She says of the great scene 
in the fourth Act: ‘It was the truest and most affecting 
expression of manly anguish I ever beheld. His fine 
Hexible voice, with its power of breaking when expressing 
strong emotion, aided him to perfection, and his gestures 
were profoundly indicative of mental torture, without a 
tinge of exaggeration. Dettmer had the curious gift of 
turning pale, a gift I have heard was possessed by the 
French actor, Talma [that according to all good accounts is 
a fact], and at the passage where Malcolm says,‘* Ne’er pull 
your hat upon your brows; give sorrow words ’—when the 
hat was removed Dettmer’s face was deathly white.’ Appar- 
ently Mrs. Cowden Clarke did not see this truly remarkable 
actor in modern comedy; had she done so she would 
surely have referred to it. For although Dettmer had not 
the butterfly touch of, say Charles Matthews, nor ever 
sought to express it, yet for an actor whoshone so greatly 
in tragedy he had a surprising lightness and vivacity in 
such parts as the hero of a queer comedy called Die 
Wasserkur. The oddities of this, often amounting to 
dulness, were always carried off by his brightness of tone, 
movement and gesture whenever he was on the stage, and 
this although in figure and even in face he was decidedly 
by nature rather heavy than the reverse. Also among many 
comedy parts, although it was not pure comedy, one remem- 
bers specially his inspiriting and pleasant performance of 
Arthur Dyce in Begum Somru, a melodrama taken either 
straight, or through a French play, from the celebrated 
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Dyce-Sombre case, or at least taken straight with a certain 

amount of crookedness. There was one situation which 
nothing but the ‘ good-boyism’ of a German audience and 
the high respect in which Dettmer was held could have 
saved from derision. The Begum’s private Minister is 
horribly jealous of Arthur Dyce’s influence, and has long 
waited for a chance of setting the Begum against the 
attractive Englishman. At last he finds it, and thereon he 
cotes the Begum in a corridor, and with much mopping 
and mowing and beckoning and repeating of ‘ Komm, 
Konigin, Komm,’ leads her up to a small room cur- 
tained off. The room contains two couches. On one 
reposes a nautch girl, on the other Arthur Dyce in 
full uniform, with sword and boots and spurs. After 
which the Minister’s vengeance is completely accomplished, 
and the Begum hates Arthur Dyce as much as she once 
lovedhim. Dettmer, however, had always an extraordinary 
influence over his audience. He kept them quiet it would 
seem by the same kind of mysterious influence that Sir 
Henry Irving possesses in a marked degree. I saw 
Dettmer several times in Hamlet—and a very fine, 
thoughtful, finished performance it was. On one occasion 
in his filial love and eagerness—of which he always made 
a great point—he fellowed so close upon the footsteps of 
the ghost and leant so vehemently forward to see the last 
of him, that a considerable part of his cloak fell through 
the trap and was caught fast as the trap shut. Dettmer 
shouted down to the carpenters in very un-Hamletian and 
strong language, ‘lento, lento,’ the trap opened and 
released him. There was not an approach to a titter among 
the German part of the audience, and unless my memory 
much deceives me there was not the slightest inclination to 
mirth among any of our party though for the most part we 
were undergraduates, not without a sense of humour. 

As to Dettmer’s Faust it was, like Ulrich’s Margaret, a 
revelation toany who had never seen the play on the stage, 
and oddly enough it was played only that once during our 
longish stay in Dresden. The great soliloquy in the scene 
of Faust’s study is retained, with some cuts, before which 
Dettmer in the meadow scene, that in which, transferred 
to the ramparts, Boito’s lovely ‘Per i Valli per i Prati’ 
occurs, had already impressed us with a sense of most 
unmistakable power. There was, wisely, no attempt at a 
visible poodle, but Dettmer’s tones and gestures made one 
actually believe that one saw the brute careering about the 
meadow. As for the subsequent return of Faust in a later 
scene to earth from hyper-metaphysica] speculation in the 
line ‘ Die Thriine quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder,’ it was 
a ery from the heart that touched a responsive chord 
through the whole theatre. Then in the other study scene, 
as in the meadow-scene, the actor somehow made one see 
all the wondrous transformations of the poodle, though 
no poodle nor no transformation was there until there 
stepped from behind the stove in the modest guise of a 
travelling student the very incarnation of Mephistopheles 
in the person of Herr Jaffé, of whom there will be more to 
say directly. From this scene onwards the whole play 
was one uninterrupted triumph for the three great players, 
while the whole cast was much more than adequate. 
Dettmer’s love-making—he played the rejuvenated Faust, 
by-the-by, as a bearded man of twenty-eight or thirty— 
was of the most convincing and mellifluous kind, and as 
for his remorse at the end it thrilled one to the heart- 
strings almost as much as did Friiulein Ulrich’s unsur- 
passable prison scene, In this part, as in others at the 
time of which I write, Dettmer had the immense help 
of two such comrades as Friiulein Ulrich and Herr Jaffé, 
to whom I have just referred. Herr Jaffé had probably 
migrated to the Burg-Theater in Vienna at the time 
when Mrs, Cowden Clarke saw and admired Dettmer 


and Ellmenreich at the Dresden Hoftheater. For 
surely had she seen Jaffé she could not have left him un. 
noticed. He was, and I hope is, since we have not heard 
of his leaving the stage or the bigger stage of the world, 
incomparable in certain parts, and those of a considerably 
varied hue. Like his sometime companion on the boards, 
Dettmer, he was as excellent in the modernest comedy of 
that day as he was in classical tragedy or comedy. Those 
who saw him in a queer comedy above-mentioned, Die 
Wasserkur, will certainly not readily forget the strange air 
of life which by a variety of subtle touches never descend- 
ing upon super-subtlety, he gave to the very conventional 
character supplied by the author, of a misanthrope. His 
Warren Hastings—in Begum Somru—was as if Warren 
Hastings, pocket Horace and all, had come to life, or as if, 
with a variant upon ‘Théo’s’ Deux Acteurs Pour Un Role, a 
person, supposed to govern a larger kingdom than Warren 
Hastings dealt with, had suddenly come up, got the actor 
out of the way, and played the part himself to give the 
audience a lesson in history. There was not a movement, 
not a word, that was not in character. In Shylock he was 
not so subtle nor so poetical as is Sir Henry Irving, but he 
attacked the part with a complete boldness and an under- 
standing complete in its own way, which at certain 
moments, notably in the great scene with Tubal, carried one 
completely off one’s legs. 
as of « tiger formerly caught but never tamed, and breaking 


And there was a ferocity 


out into illimitable fury which had a distinctly terrifying 
quality and reminded one of accounts of the elder Kean, 
As for Mephistopheles, it was a very pearl of acting. It 
was so great, so sarcastic, so entirely, deeply devilish, that 
at times it took one’s breath away with admiration and 
horror, I remember well the playing of the whole part, 
but some things I remember especially as if I had seen 
them last night. First the address to the student, the 
caressing and fiendish air of kindly instruction, ending 
with Eritis sicul Deus sircutes bonum et malum. Jaffe gave 
this with a diabolical stillness till he got to the word 
malum, when he pointed his right forefinger, not down 
below, but up above, with an inscrutable and inexorable 
smile. Then his peering about Margaret’s room in limping 
devilry and suddenly paling and shrinking at the cross on 
her table, rose to the highest point of pantomime. 
Again the infernal cruelty of ‘Sie ist nicht die erste’ 
made one’s blood run cold, and yet again the baflled fury 
at the end, when he hears the ery of Geretlet, and the 
restrained concentrated malice of the Her zu Mir 
addressed to Faust, these, look you, were things to be 
remembered for a lifetime. And withal Jaffé never, on 
fit occasion, lost sight of or under-rated the intense humour 
of the part. In short, he understood it and acted it 
through and through. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Cowden Clarke did not see him. 
One would have liked to read her opinion. She did see 
another great actor—an operatic singer by profession, but 
he never could sing in tune—Dégelc. I have seen many 
Neluskos in L’ Africaine but never one, not even M. Faure, 
to come near him in acting the various and contending 
emotions of the splendid savage. His death under the 
upas-tree, which scene I think has never been seen in 
England, was magnificent, and his expectation of revenge 
on board the ship was in its way just as fine. Among 
other parts I remember particularly the dignity of his St. 
Bris in the (uguenots. Could he have sung as well as he 
acted he would have been even more famous than he is. 
But to be sure the people of Dresden and all really 
opera-loving visitors forgave him all his faults in singing, 
just as people forgave Ranconi, for his magnificent dramatic 
power and impressive presence made out of a figure by 
no means naturally imposing. W. H. P. 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


SUPPOSE that all of us who have a penchant for the 
verse of Arthur Hugh Clough would like to feel 
that a knowledge and a love of it were spreading ; and at 
first sight it is pleasing to note that the publishers of a 
series of anthologies, intended apparently ‘for the people,’ 
have thought well to include in it a selection from Clough’s 
rhythmical productions. But, when one comes to look 
‘nto the little volume, what does one find? One finds 
that it consists only of The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, 
reprinted from the first edition ; of twenty-eight pieces 
from Clough’s share in his and Burbidge’s Ambarvalia; and 
of two poems from the Letters of Parepidemus. In a word, 
there is nothing here of Clough’s later and maturer verse— 
no Amours de Voyage, no Dipsychus, no Mari Magno, and 
no trace of some of the most characteristic and lasting 
of his lyrics. This, of course, is due to the restrictions 
of the law of copyright; but then, no one asked this 
particular firm of publishers to meddle in the matter at 
all. ‘The authorised edition of the Poems of Clough is 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and at a price which should 
place it within the reach of all but the poorest. Messrs. 
Macmillan also publish, at half a crown, a Selection from 
the Poems of Clough, and even that is to be preferred to 
this uncalled-for reproduction of Clough’s early work. 

I note, by the way, that the editor of the booklet I 
complain of does not reproduce all Clough’s contributions 
to the Ambarvalia volume. He reproduces all but one. 
The one in question is that which opens thus : 

Look you, my simple friend, 'tis one of those 

(Alack, a common weed of our ill time) 

Who, do whate’er they may, go where they will, 

Must needs still carry about the looking-glass 

Of vain philosophy. And if so be 

That some small natural gesture shall escape them 

(Nature will out), straightway about they turn, 

And con it duly there, and note it down, 

With inward glee and much complacent: huckling 
What is the matter with this? The piece is not a long one, 
and it can scarcely have been consideration of space which 
induced Mr. Rhys to omit it. Most of the Aimbarvalia 
poems, it may be added, are without titles in the original, 
an omission which Mr. Rhys has not scrupled to supply. 

The announcement, made in a literary paper last 
Saturday, that Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton was about to 
issue a volume of Collected Essays gave to some of us as 
much surprise as pleasure. Those who know what a large 
amount of admirable literary criticism—and especially 
criticism of poetry—Mr. Watts-Dunton has been con- 
tributing, anonymously, for many years to the Ai‘henwum 
and other publications, have certainly urged him to 
dig it out of its existing grave and give it new and 
permanent life in volume form. Hitherto, however, this 
thoughtful and suggestive essayist, who, as a critic, seems 
to be indifferent to what is called ‘fame,’ has successfully 
resisted all attempts to induce him to ‘popularise’ his 
prose-work. Even now the announcement to which I 
refer is, at the least, hasty. I think we may take for 
granted that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Collected Essays will not 
appear before his volume of poems is in our hands, and 
that volume is, for certain reasons, still withheld. That 
the Essays should in due time make their appearance in 
book-shape is much to be desired, for, as it is, a large body 
of poetical students is being deprived of the insight and 
stimulus with which those discourses would endow it. 

Talking of the criticism of poetry I am led to think of 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s promised disquisition On Landscape 
in Poetry. It will be welcome, for Mr. Palgrave has been 
too long silent. Indeed, considering the reputation he has 
acquired as a literary critic, it is surprising how little literary 
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We have his notes and 
‘summaries’ in Zhe Golden Treasury of the Best Songs 
and Lyrical Poems in the English Language (rather an 


criticism he has produced. 


arrogant title, by the way); but that is about all. Let us 
hope he will publish all bis lectures as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. That professorship has by no means done too 
much for the literature of poetical criticism. The fact 
that Keble’s lectures were in Latin has confined the study 
of them to the few; Matthew Arnold’s tenancy of the 
office resulted only in the Lectures on Translating 
Homer ; and from Sir Francis Doyle we received but a 
slender bundle of critical commentaries. The professor 
ship ought to have been fertile in good products of this 
kind. 

‘Instead of which’ (as the story has it) we get a multi- 
plicity of poetical ‘collections’ of which the aforesaid 
Golden Treasury was, in effect, the parent. I spoke the 
other day of Mr. John Lane’s series of anthologies, edited 
by Mr. R. H. Case; I might also have mentioned the series 
—‘ The Diamond Library ’—promoted by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. ‘That is to start with a budget of old English 
Ballads, edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. After the ballads 
will come Sonnets selected by Mr. Quiller-Couch and 
Epigrams and Epitaphs collected by Mr. Aubrey Stuart 
author of The Tale of Troy. There can be no end, of course, 
to selections of this sort, because every man has his own 
notions of what is good and desirable in poetry. As it is, 
the collections of Ballads, Sonnets, Epigrams, and Epitaphs, 
are almost too many to enumerate. Mr. Lang is a bold 
man to follow Mr. Allingham; Mr. Quiller-Couch comes 
after Mr. Main, and Mr. Dennis, and Mr. Waddington; 
and Mr, Stuart has been anticipated by Mr. Dodd, whose 
book of Epigrams is practically exhaustive. 

Mr. Churton Collins, in his 7'reasury of Minor British 
Poetry, will essay to bring together ‘many charming pieces 
hitherto ignored in similar works.’ Compilers, he thinks, 
have confined themselves too much to a few standard 
authors, and he proposes to reveal to us ‘ a mine of hitherto 
unsuspected treasures.’ Well, one can but hope that he 
will do so. But he must remember he is not the first in 
the field. Mr. Bullen has pretty well gutted the Eliza- 
bethans, and then there are the Rare Poems collected by 
Mr, W. J. Linton in 1883—poems no longer rare. 

I touched some time ago upon the autobiography of 
Mr. A. J. C. Hare and Mr. Laughton’s latest book on 
Nelson. Mr, Hare’s work is to be in three volumes (a 
rather unusual number), embracing fifteen chapters. The 
first chapter will deal with his ‘ forbears,’ the second with 
his childhood, the third with his boyhood. His adult 
memories are apparently of such people as ‘Tennyson, 
Stanley, Landor, Jowett, Dean Alford, Hallam, Mrs. 
Grote, the Brownings, Newman, Madame Mohl, 
Brougham, Jenny Lind, and so forth. Altogether there 
ought to be some fine, if confused, feeding in these 1500 
pages or so. Mr. Laughton’s Nelson Memorial, as it is 
called, is evidently to be illustrated interestingly. There 
are to be ten portraits of the hero (ten in photogravure), 
three plans of battles, numerous facsimiles of letters and 
autographs, and a reproduction in colour of the great 
admiral’s ‘ last order.’ 

Announcements of new novels continue to pour in. 
From Messrs. Chapman and Hall will come Miss Violet 
Hunt’s The Way of Marriage, which suggests something 
more in the direction of matrimonial problems. Mr. H. W. 
Lucy will make one of his infrequent appearances with 
The Miller's Niece, which sounds truly rural; his Gideon 
Fleyce and East by West are probably forgotten by this 
time. ‘ Rita,’ having given us Peg the Rake, is now about 
to present us with Kitty the Rag. From one of the illus- 
trated weeklies Mr. Henry James will reproduce his tale, 
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The Other House, in which there is positively ‘something 
resembling ’ a plot! 

Have you noticed the extent to which novels and plays 
are being endowed with identical titles? The name of 
Miss Braddon’s new tale—London Pride—-is the name also 
of a drama produced in the late fifties and of another 
brought out in the early eighties. Messrs. Seton Merriman 
and S. G. Tallentyre call their new volume The Money 
Spinner, which, I need hardly tell you, is the name of one 
of Mr. Pinero’s comedies, 

Simultaneously with the publication of the report of the 
Welsh Land Commission, Messrs. Longman will issue a 
volume on The Land Question in North Wales, by Mr. J. E. 
Vincent. Mr. Vincent attended, as counsel, all the sittings 
of the Commission, and has the whole subject (on which 
he has written more than once) at his fingers’ ends. He 
traces in his book the development of the Welsh land 
agitation, exposing its factitious origin and the artificial 
fashion in which it has been fostered by the Welsh 
vernacular journalists. He speaks with severity of the 
methods adopted, and the temper shown, by the Commis- 
sioners during the inquiry; sums up the case in favour 
of the landowners; and concludes with a strong plea for 
the equal treatment of Wales and England in the matter 
of agrarian legislation. 

A few notes on forthcoming new editions :—There is to 
be a popular re-issue of Their Majesties’ Servants—Dr. 
Doran’s well-known history of the English Stage, a read- 
able but superficial work, which made its first appearance 
thirty-two years ago, was then revised and enlarged, and 
about eight years ago was brought out in a sort of édition 
de luxe, of which it was scarcely worthy. We are about to 
have yet another reprint of Mrs, Gaskell’s Cranford, which 
has been reproduced at least half a dozen times (illustrated 
on one occasion by Hugh Thomson) since it was first pub- 
lished in 1853. Dr. Mackay’s Thousand and One Gems of 
English Poetry, first printed in 1867, is to be re-issued with 
additions which will make the title a misnomer, unless as 
many pieces are omitted as admitted. This, it may be 
noted, is a different book from the Thousand and One Gems 
of English Song, which first saw the light in 1883. Lastly, 
there is Dean Hole’s A Little Tour in Ireland, which dates 
from 1859, but was reproduced so recently as 1892; this, 
with the illustrations by Leech, is to be brought out once 
more—and long life to it! 

Collected and uniform editions of our great works are 
becoming general. Not long ago we had the magnificent 
‘Edinburgh ’ edition of Robert Louis Stevenson, and soon 
we shall have the long-promised edition of Mr. George 
Meredith’s works which Messrs. Archibald Constable and 
Co. will begin to issue at the end of the month. It consists 
of thirty-two volumes, of each of which one thousand copies 
only will be issued. The author has revised the whole of the 
works, and the type and printing will be worthy of Messrs. 
Constable. 


DEAD SUMMER 


|] IKE a bright lily, laughing at the sun, 
4 That, ere the sun has set, droops on its stalk, 
Like the red rose that, ere our praise be done, 
Drifts in shed petals, down the garden walk, 
Summer, more fair than lily or than rose, 
With flying feet outruns the world’s desire, 
And leaves us gazing at the winter snows 
Across the waste of Autumn mist and mire. 


Ah, fled too soon! We had not learned to use 
The every moment of thy every hour, 

Thy golden gladness seemed too great to lose 
In the brief sadness of an August shower ; 
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Yet there thy death was, and we mourn the days 
When roses bloomed ungathered, mourn in vain 

The hours not spent with thee in woodland ways 
Whence now thy name is blotted by the rain. 


Ah yes—we know the tale! Thou wilt return, 
Drawn in the flowery fetters of the Spring ; 
Thy rose will bloom again, thy noons will burn, 
And thine enchantment glow in everything ! 
‘Tis but a tale to cheat the world’s despair, 
We know thee dead to rise again no more ; 
Thy sister Summer will be kind and fair— 
She will not wear the crown our Lady wore. 
KE. Nesnrr, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SHOOTING ACCIDENTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Wstrws, Llandyssil, 28th Sef tember, 18096, 

SIR,—In your issue of the 26th inst. you tell the following 
story : ‘We happen to know of a very extraordinary case, that 
of a finished shot, who, before the days of breechloaders, 
finding that one of his barrels was choked, not by design, 
gravely lighted a match, threw it down the barrel, and then, 
while the match was still burning, put his eyeglass in his eye 
and looked down the choked barrel. The obstacle happened 
to be an unexploded charge, and by something approaching a 
miracle the inquirer’s head was not blown off.’ 

I fail to see why anything approaching a miracle should be 
supposed to have happened ; the gun was a muzzle-loader, the 
match was therefore put in from the muzzle end. There wasa 
charge in the gun and the match was therefore preserved from 
contact with the powder by at! least a wad, an inch of shot 
and another wad. No wise man would look down a loaded 
gun, but I would prefer to look down a loaded gun from under 
the conditions stated than down a loaded gun in the hands of a 
careless shot, even though it had no match in it.—I am, etc., 

A. H. HASTIE, 


[Our correspondent seems not to have understood that the 
gun a7d go off. For the rest, agreed: it is an odd story. But 
we have absolute confidence in the narrator. Loose grains of 
powder plus a bad wad—home-made wads were often bad—seem 
the only explanation.—W. O.] 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 
London, 26th September, 1896. 

S1R,—I trust the two gunning stories, one of them very tall, 
which you tell in your current issue, may be productive of 
valuable correspondence on an important subject. Carelessness 
in the handling of guns is the worst fault in the world, and the 
hosts of shooting parties cannot be too severe in the treatment 
of the offenders. Thus the man, mentioned in your amusing 
account of a grouse-drive from a Cockney’s point of view, who 
peppered a neighbour in the adjoining butt, ought to give up 
shooting of his own free will. Guns will, it is true, let careless 
men off in an unaccountable fashion. I myself, as a boy, 
remember executing a cat by discharging at her a gun in which 
the ramrod was jammed above the powder, and an eminent 
military officer recounted to me the other day the fact that, as 
a boy, and in like difficulty, he placed the muzzle under water 
and fired. We both live. Still, it is not safe to take liberties 
with firearms. The worst causes of accident are, in my experi- 
ence, over-confidence in the half-cock or the safety bolt, 
putting a hammer gun on half-cock with numbed thumbs, 
using a dangerously tight pull of say 13lb, and shooting back 
in covert.—I am, etc., FOWLER. 


‘FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 
30th September, 1896. 
S1rR,—There is an error of some moment in the article 
entitled ‘Free Grammar Schools: I1.—The Case Stated,’ in 
your issue of September 26th. The article ends thus: ‘ Dr. 
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Kennedy is fond of quoting Strype as an authority. Apropos 
of London schools before Edward VI., this is what Strype, 
writing in 1633, says of them: “ The difference between these 
and our later schools is that, though these were public and 
common schools, yet they were not free. Only such boys as 
were hopeful and their parents poor were exhibited to, and their 
schooling paid for by the voluntary goodwill of noblemen and 
merchants and the richer sort of citizens. But the schools of 
later times, which we call Free Schools, do not much exceed 
them in that they are houses founded by pious men ; and a 
yearly competent maintenance settled to teach such a number 
of children of the parish where they are built freely, without 
taking any salary or reward from their parents or friends.” He 
specially mentions St. Paul’s, the Mercers’ School, Merchant 
Taylors, Ratcliffe, Barking, Whitechapel, and Cripplegate.’ It 
is impossible that Strype should have written thus in 1633, 
seeing that he was not born until November 12th, 1643 I 
thought at first that the quotation was from some other author 
and ascribed to Strype by mistake, but in that case the reference 
to Dr. Kennedy becomes meaningless. Still, 1 cannot find in 
Strype the passage in question,” or any reference to Ratcliffe, 
Barking, Whitechapel, or Cripplegate Schools. In any case 
whoever wrote the passage was entirely mistaken if he supposed 
that either St. Paul’s or Merchant Taylors was at any time a 
parish school.—I am, etc., R. J. WALKER. 


¢ | will not assert positively that it is not there, seeing that there are 
twenty-three volumes of Strype’s writings. 


REVIEWS 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 


Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. London: 


Smith Elder. 


Far the easiest way to deal with this remarkable book by a 
remarkable woman—for even those persons whom Mrs. 
Humphry Ward tires must confess to her striking ability— 
would be to write what is commonly known as a notice. It 
were so simple a task to unravel the plot, which indeed is of no 
great complexity, to summarise the story, and to add a few 
words of commendation or its opposite. The writers who per- 
form that task have their uses ; they save a good deal of trouble 
to the general reader and render conversation at the dinner- 
table easy; but their work has been performed well and 
abundantly already. Our duty consists rather in attempting 
to form a critical judgment, in saying firmly and courteously 
what we think to be the merits and the faults of an important 
work by an authoress who has no equal, indeed no rival, in that 
district of literature which she has chosen to inhabit. Mrs. 
Ward is a serious novelist, the most solemn and sincerely 
earnest novelist of her own generation, and so far as we 
are aware, of any generation. The very solemnity of her 
purpose, the sheer conviction with which she writes, her sym- 
pathy for suffering and her absolute confidence that she is right 
in her conclusions, render it not merely a duty but a pleasure to 
treat her with a respect not due to her frivolous inferiors. From 
another point of view it must be said that the influence which 
Mrs. Ward carries in the development of opinion in many 
circles makes it imperative to judge the more serious part of her 
work in relation to a somewhat rigid standard. 

There are three points of view from which this book may be 
studied—the word is used advisedly. In the first place it is, to 
use the language of our childhood, a story and, as such, the 
best by a long way that Mrs. Ward has produced. And it isa 
good story, so to speak, in spite of Mrs. Ward, for she is quite 
incapable of presenting the life of men and women to us asa 
whole. Loving belief in a husband and a cause she gives us 
in Marcella, in this novel Lady Maxwell, of whom it may truly 
be said, Et vera incessu patuit Dea; vulgar vanity and 
shrewish jealousy she portrays in Letty Tressady ; the politician 
without real conviction, who deserts his party on a critical 
division partly because he wishes to give a lovely woman her 
heart’s desire, is portrayed ir Sir George Tressader. But none 
of these dramatis persone, or of the minor characters who are, 
for the most part, but half-drawn, are human, because there is 
not one of them who has a particle of humour in his composi- 
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tion. Betty Leven is intended to be funny and lively but she 
never succeeds, and it is in this sheer incapacity to paint life in 
any aspect save the grim and deadly earnest that Mrs. Ward 
stands infinitely behind George Eliot. It is a great disadvan- 
tage: but in spite of it the plot of Sir George Tressady commands 
the attention of the reader and absorbs his attention almost to 
the end. That, it must be confessed, is weak. Things were 
getting fairly tangled certainly. How George Tressady, being 
hopelessly in love with Marcella, was to live happily ever after- 
wards with his wife, also under the influence of Marcella, but 
an essentially mean and narrow creature at bottom, it is not 
easy to see. But to immolate Tressady in a colliery accident, 
and to describe his dying agonies and the thoughts which died 
with him was surely not an artist’s work. 

Secondly, the book contains a sketch of the inner and outer 
life of Parliament and politicians which has rarely been equalled; 
indeed we question whether Disraeli himself ever did better or 
more vivid work of this kind. We seem to see the crowded 
House ; to share the feverish excitement of the minutes during 
which Tressady throws over the chief to whom he owes his 
position, and ruins his political career; to live in the scene and 
to be participators in the critical division. Here, in a word, 
is a great achievement of literary art, which cannot be praised 
too highly. But thirdly, the book is in some measure a socialist 
tract and here, it seems to us, Mrs. Ward fails twice over. 
Where Marcella and Tressady cross words in argument, Tres- 
sady, who is a man of more than average ability by hypothesis, 
talks terrible platitudes and Marcella achieves her logical 
victory far too easily. Nor is the thought on her side 
markedly profound. Again it is quite contrary to experience to 
represent the miners of the North worked up into excitement 
over a factory bill designed for the exclusive benefit of the East 
End of London. But this does not matter much; what does 
matter is the unreality, or rather incompleteness, of the descrip- 
tions of stirring scenes in the East End and in the mining 
districts ; and this is the more to be regretted since Mrs. Ward 
has clearly taken pains to observe, and taken them in vain. 
We have ourselves been present, many scores of times, at such 
scenes both in London and in the North and we take leave to 
say that Mrs. Ward is under the delusion of what we venture 
to call the ‘slummer’s fallacy.’ To the comfortable the lines of 
squalid tenements in the East End, the monotony of the lives 
of the poor, the fierceness of the struggle for bare life, seem 
intolerably monotonous. To the poor in London these things 
are rendered bearable by that keen delight in the sights of the 
streets, that intensely acute sense of the ludicrous, and that 
kindliness of one towards another, which are the most precious 
possessions of men and women doomed to live in an environ- 
ment which seems hideous to the more fortunate. All honour 
to those who try to make the life of the poor brighter, but it is a 
comfort to remember that the poor are not so wretched as they 
are entitled to be. In like manner is the sketch of the scowling 
faces of North-country colliers over-drawn—or rather under- 
drawn. They scowl at times, of course ; and the descriptive 
reporter makes much of their pinched and drawn faces. But 
they laugh and playa great deal also. During the last Durham 
strike the young barbarians played marbles cheerfully in the 
sun, and during the great coal strike the colliers, barring an 
occasional cutbreak, were fairly cheerful. To depict the half of 
their demeanour only, to represent men of many moods as 
moving in one groove only, is an error of fact. Mistakes of th's 
kind made by a commonplace writer would be of no importance ; 
but Mrs. Ward’s words carry weight. So we part from a book 
which has stirred us in no common fashion, and has interested 
us deeply even at the moments when we felt most disputatious. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


A First Book of Jurisprudence. By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
Bart. London: Macmillan. 


For better or worse, for better as we are decidedly inclined 
to think, England is now possessed of a Law School of which 
any country might be reasonably proud. It is not a large 
school (we like it none the worse for that), and the fact may 
perhaps account for the almost ideal relations which exist 
between its members. A similarity of aim, and to some extent 
of method, enable all its members to profit as far as may be by 
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one another’s labours. Mr. Dicey finds himself unable to say 
how much of his work is merely an exposition of Professor 
Holland’s views, Sir Frederick Pollock shares honours with 
Professor Maitland, Sir William Anson boasts of the use he 
has made of the knowledge accumulated by his contemporaries, 
and the Law Quarterly Review attests the volume of their 
joint diligence and learning. 

All this is very gratifying, and is also remarkable from a 
purely scientific point of view. For when several men are thus 
working together in a subject in which they have no outside 
rivals, that growth of knowledge which it is at present the 
fashion to call evolution ought to be capable of discernment 
unclouded by outside influences. And the present work is in 
fact a testimony that such is the case. John Austin proved 
that Blackstone in some important matters did not understand 
his business. The Universities have now decreed that Austin 
was narrow-minded, not to say pedantic. We may doubt the 
wisdom of the decree as promulgated by authority ; but, be 
that how it may, the present work indicates that a new point 
has been reached and that problems which neither Austin nor 
Blackstone dealt with are ripe, if not for solution, at least for 
discussion. What the nature and meaning of Law may be is 
in the end a question of words, and a very important one too. 
Like all such controversies it will no doubt never arrive at any 
definite conclusion ; but at all events the issues to be deter- 
mined have been tolerably well decided, and may be clearly 
apprehended by the student of the first of Sir Frederick’s 
chapters. Is the fundamental characteristic of Law command 
or order, taking the latter word as denoting regularity? We 
do not answer the conundrum, though the author does, and as 
we think, wrongly. But whether wrongly or rightly he puts 
the intelligent beginner on his inquiry, and no more can be 
expected of him. That he does so as clearly as it might be 
done we do not say, though it is not easy for a person who is 
not a student to be confident upon the point. Butit is a defect 
arising from the unanimity among the wise which we have 
already remarked upon, that although they do not shirk the 
difficulties which occur to them, they neglect some which may 
occur to others. We are however willing to accept these 
defects for the merits which accompany them, and the author’s 
disquisitions on Law itself, its subject-matter and its divisions, 
all serve as an excellent introduction of the student to the 
difficulties which he is fated to meet with at a later period. 

The subsequent treatment of persons, things, and acts is less 
satisfactory. It is in fact rather thin, and suggests that the 
author is saying things not because he has much to say of them 
but because they have to be said. The consideration of motive 
and intention, for instance, is weak and at times confused : the 
author fails to drive home the distinction between the two in 
the eye of the law, a distinction of great importance to the 
student, and the distinction which he draws between internal 
and external motive is to our mind unreal and confusing. When 
he comes to deal with possession, however, he is, as might be 
expected, at his best again, and the whole chapter on ‘The 
Relation of Persons to Things’ is an admirable repetition of 
himself. 

In the second part of his book, on ‘Legal Authorities and 
their Use,’ Sir Frederick breaks new ground, and discourses 
pleasantly enough{of matters of considerable, though secondary, 
importance. What is a maxim, and how are we to use it? 
what is a ‘custom,’ and how, historically speaking, did customs 
come to be connected with laws? what are ‘ books of authority,’ 
and on what authority do they rest ?—are questions which few 
old-fashioned lawyers ask themselves ; nevertheless the author 
shows that they are of the utmost importance to anybody who 
cares to regard law as a science, and the answers he supplies to 
them are eminently suggestive. In dealing with law-reporting 
from the time of Richard I. to the present day Sir Frederick 
speaks ex cathedrd, and all lawyers will hail with pleasure the re- 
appearance of the record of the prisoner who ‘ject un Brickbat 
a le dit Justice que narrowly mist,’ quoted though it is as an 
example of law French in its decadence. We have some doubts 
as to whether a student’s conceptions cf law will be as much 
clarified by a study of the first part of the book as they ought 
to be considering the learning of the author; but if he reads 
the second part without finding his respect for the law of his 
country increased, we can only recommend him to take to his 
‘White and Tudor’ forthwith. 
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THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY 


The Malady of the Century. From the German of Max 
NoRDAU. London : Heinemann, 


Dr. Wilhelm Eynhardt, the corpus vile of the Secular Malady, 
is indeed a joyful discovery. ‘The highest point of the human 
mind is only reached by him who has never suffered himself to 
be dragged down by his senses.’ After uttering this brilliant 
but ungallant sentiment, Dr. Nordau’s hero went out to tea 
with a lady who ‘ moistened her blood-red lips in the tea without 
leaving hold of his hand.’ Unfortunately for the hero, the lips 
in question were not long suffered thus to endure eclipse. Qn 
the contrary, they played a considerable part in his story; and 
it is not very surprising, when we consider the gusto with which 
Dr. Nordau himself has dwelt upon them in imagination. ‘ Her 
most striking feature was her mouth,’ we read of the Countess 
Pilar—‘a sudden dash of violent coral-red in the opalescent 
white of her face. This brutal effect of colour exercised a 
peculiar fascination and riveted the attention.’ We should 
think it would. ‘The eye lingered upon those lips—so volup. 
tuously, so sinfully full, so burning blood-red, that in the 
chastest mind, even a woman’s, they must suggest the image of 
vampire-like kisses.’ Dr. Eynhardt, it is true, was so delicately 
constituted that both at college and in the army he had, like 
Virgil] and Milton, earned a feminine nickname; yet he was 
not ‘a disciple of Abélard,’ as the lady delicately put it, and he 
fell a prompt victim to those opulent charms of the fadle @'hédte. 
The fascination was mutual, for Wilhelm was truly beautiful 
and attracted people to him ‘as if he were a magnet.’ His 
profile recalled Antinous, and his full face St. Sebastian; a 
somewhat singular concatenation. He was ‘related by remote 
genealogical descent to Indians,’ and had noble ideas as to the 
relation of the sexes. Yet he was always susceptible. At the 
early age—twenty-four—at which he is introduced to us, he 
begins with a love-affair, thanks to the happy accident of a 
tumble down a ten-foot precipice into the presence of a young 
lady who was sketching. Afterwards ‘he thought how grateful 
he was to this chance, that not only had he become acquainted 
with the girl, but that he had avoided in such a glorious fashion 
the discomfort of a formal introduction.’ They met again at 
dinner, and he discoursed lightly and nobly on his mental 
development ; ‘ Friulein Ellrich hung on his words in astonish- 
ment, while her parents calmly went on eating their fish.’ 
Naturally, like Desdemona, she loved him for the lectures he 
had passed, and as she wasjan heiress his friends were better 
pleased than hers. Fora time things went smoothly, and she 
prattled away gaily to Wilhelm, when he was temporarily 
hoarse, about her school-days and the delights of fox-hunting 
in England, among the ‘frosted trees.’ But a change came 
over the spirit of their engagement when they met again in 
Berlin. Wilhelm had seen his sweetheart ‘on other occasions 
engaged in the highest intellectual occupation ’—in listening to 
his conversation, in fact, and, like Mr. Weller, thinking the 
style of it ‘werry pretty ’—and he was sorry to see her sink to 
mere dancing. He did not dance himself, and so discovered 
that cultured people at a ball were ‘in the condition of savages, 
and even allied to animals.’ So the little rift began to show 
itself. The Franco-German war found it widening. Wilhelm 
behaved with equal prudence and valour, as he refused to risk 
his life for the colours, ‘a mere symbol,’ but got shot in the leg 
whilst saving the life of his captain. This enabled him to have 
the distinction of refusing the Iron Cross. Then he rose to the 
lofty height of declining a duel, on conscientious grounds, and so 
heroically cut himself off from the Army and his dear and only 
love at one blow. 

After this Wilhelm lost his youthful interest in women and 
took to Socialism instead. It was then that he began to profess 
those unchivalrous views of which we have already seen that 
the Countess Pilar’s red lips endeavoured'to cure him. The only 
thing he demanded of the world was the freedom of his soul: 
yet he did not despise the world, he ‘considered it merely as 4 
phenomenon, valueless to his way of thinking, and in which he 
failed to find any real actuality.’ Although he dabbled in 
Socialism, it was only to the extent of going to Socialist 
meetings and explaining to the working men present how very 
unsatisfactory the condition of rich men really was in the eyes 
of the philosopher: somehow this did not convince them. Dr. 
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dt became much more popular when he came into 


Eynhar 
ossession of an income of about £900 a year to be spent in 
cali so popular, indeed, that the paternal Government 


ejected him from Berlin and so threw him into the arms of 
pilar, who did not lack actuality. In the meantime he had 
been so unfortunate as to excite feelings of love in the bosom of 
his best friend’s fiancée,to whom he made the following 
explanation :—'* My behaviour has perhaps aroused an impres- 
sion which it should not have done. There is no doubt that I 
ought not to have shown you how warm my friendship is for you 
_for you, a good and beautiful girl, who have inspired my best 
friend with such a love ; but really I considered that you would 
understand my position. If I seemed happy to be near you, it 
was because I told myself how happy my friend would be when 
he could call you his own ; if you seemed to read warmth and 
tenderness when I looked at you, it was because I was and am 
grateful to you for so happily influencing Paul.’ Whereupon 
she sobbed aloud, kissed his hair, and left the room: Paul 
observed, ‘ Your friend for life, Wilhelm, for life” and married 
her promptly : and a good slice of somewhat dull politics and 
economics allows the reader to settle down again into a properly 
serious frame of mind. We need not dwell upon the Pilar 
episode, which is apparently a kind of reductio ad absurdum 
of the methods of degenerate novelists. Finally Wilhelm dies in 
the same fashion as Commander Beauchamp, and his executor 
wonders whether he or the practical man is the more admirable. 
‘Uden horizo,’ he observes, in Dr. Nordau’s Greek. When 
the reviewer endeavours to decide what the malady of the cen- 
tury really is, he falls back on the same formula : unless he 
is to assume, from the present example, that it is the itch for 
writing trashy novels. 


THE ATLANTIC FERRY 


The History of North Atlantic Steam Navigation. By HENRY 
Fry. London: Low. 


If there was really any necessity for prefacing the history of 
North Atlantic Steam Navigation with a couple of chapters on 
early navigators and early sailing ships which had little or no 
bearing on transatlantic trade, Mr. Fry might have bestowed 
a few pages instead of one on the ‘packets’ and ‘clippers’ 
which were the actual forerunners, and for a long time the 
rivals of the steamers that have now monopolised nearly 
the whole traffic. Again, if it was necessary—and we incline 
to think it was not superfluous—to devote a chapter to 
American shipbuilding, Mr. Fry, who is an ex-President of 
the Dominion Board of Trade of Canada and Lloyd’s Agent at 
Quebec, might at least have made it accurate and have gone 
properly into the causes of its decline. The Americans made 
no preparations to meet the impending change, when it was 
impending, from wood to iron and steel, because they had a 
body of effete Navigation Laws to bolster up the wooden 
industry, and because they could not produce finished metal at 
a price sufficiently low to enable them to turn out ships as 
cheaply as the English builders. The Cramps have only just 
now managed to turn out steel vessels—the S¢, Louzs and St. 
Paul—worthy to be named in the same breath as the European 
liners. The Dirigo, again, the first American steel ship is 
American only in the sense of having been put together in 
Maine. Her plates were specially imported from Glasgow 
under that section of the Tariff Act which allows a big rebate 
from the duties upon all materials designed for this end. Apart 
from the two steamers named nearly all the steel and iron ships 
of any consequence turned out of American yards have been 
war vessels, for the construction of which no foreign builders 
are permitted to compete. The heavy fall in the prices of 
finished material during the last three or four years has brought 
up the question of a possible recrudescence of American com- 
petition in shipbuilding ; but this is beside the present issue, 
and it is not possible, moreover, until the Navigation Laws 
are repealed. Mr. Fry alludes to the latter as though talk 
of their repeal were an altogether new thing. Is he unaware 
that a Free Ships Bill has been introduced into Congress during 
each of the past four sessions, and has been shelved each time 
by the friends of the wooden shipbuilders ? 

When Mr. Fry confines himself to chronicling the growth 
of steam navigation on the North Atlantic, he is generally 
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He has not jmuch that is new to tell us, for the 
ground has been fairly well covered by Mr. Maginnis and 
Mr. Fraser-Macdonald ; but the story will bear any amount 
of re-telling without losing its interest ; and to all who are con- 
cerned with our Atlantic trade this latest contribution may be 
cordially enough recommended. What we may call the Cana- 


accurate. 


dian element is rather obtrusive, but not offensively so. It was 
inevitable, we suppose, that Mr. Fry, writing in Canada pre- 
sumably for Canadians in the first place, should have made 
reference to local affairs and attitudes of no consequence to any 
one in the world outside the Dominion. As compensation his 
long connection with the trade enables him to speak with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance of many matters that have 
not lent themselves to easy elucidation. Mr. Fry tells us 
proudly—and there is reason for pride—that he was present in 
1837 at the launch of the Great Western, the first steamer bui!t 
for the North Atlantic trade, that he has ‘ watched every Atlantic 
steamship with the deepest interest for fifty-six years, and that 
he has crossed the ocean thirty-seven times in various lines. 
He recognises six distinct transitions—from sail to wooden 
paddles (1835) ; from wood to iron hulls (1843) ; from paddles 
to screws (1850); from single to compound engines (1856); from 
iron to steel hulls (1879) ; and from single to twin screws (1889). 
It is commonly supposed that the first steam-vessel to cross the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, but she was not a steamship. She 
was a packet, and had on her deck a small steam-engine, by 
means of which motion was given to her only in smooth water 
when the wind failed. As a fact, more than two-thirds cf 
her voyage was made under sail. Nor was the Great 
Western really the first to cross, for she was preceded by the 
Royal William, built at Quebec. But to the Great Western 
belongs the credit of being the first steamer constructed 
expressly for the Atlantic trade, though the Sirtus, originally 
sailing between London and Cork, was put on the New Yoik 
route while she was fitting out, and, leaving Cork three days 
before the Great Western left Bristol, arrived at New York a 
few hours in advance of her. The Great Western was 1340 
tons (gross), her engines were 440 horse-power, and she took 
fifteen days to cross. The finest vessels of to-day, the Lucania 
and Campania, are 12,950 tons (gross) register with an indi- 
cated horse-power of 30,000, and they make the journey across 
the ocean in something like five days and one-third. From 
this it may be judged how far we have progressed in sixty years. 
The events of these sixty years are chronicled by Mr. 
Fry in his chapters on the rise of the different lines—the 
Cunard, the Inman (now the Inman and _ International, 
and flying the American flag), the Allan, the White Star, the 
Anchor, the National, the Guion, the Dominion, and the Beaver, 
among English lines, and the Hamburg-American, the North 
German Lloyd and the Compagnie Générale Trans-Atlantique 
among continental lines. Onthe improvement in accommoda- 
tion and in all the many details that tell for comfort it is hardly 
necessary to speak. It has been so great that one has diffi- 
culty in realising that the old conditions ever existed. In 
allusion to the early steamers Mr. Fry says, speaking from 
experience : ‘ Of ventilation there was practically none, except 
on very fine days, when the stewards were allowed to open the 
“side ports”. The peregrinations of one’s portmanteau, the 
gyrations of one’s hat, and the swinging of the garments on the 
pegs were maddening, especially to those suffering from sea 
sickness; no hot water or boots could be had, nor even 
your light extinguished without bawling for “ steward,” perhaps 
a dozen times... . If you wanted a smoke you had to go 
to a wretched little place over the boilers called the fiddle: 
where the stokers were hoisting the ashes, and where you 
often got soused with salt water. The only promenade was 
on the top of the deck-house, only sixty feet long, and at 
meals you often had to climb over the backs of long benches 
to get to your seat.’ We can beat this nowadays by a long 
way, and not the least satisfactory part of the business 
is that one pays no more now than then, for all the superior 
comforts, and that, with the increase of speed and of traffic, the 
casualties have greatly diminished. The Cunard Line takes the 
first place for number of cabin passengers carried. Last year its 
steamers carried backwards and forwards, 18,362 travellers of 
this class, while the American Line carried 13,562, the North 
German Lloyds 12,049, the White Star 11,520, the Hamburg 
9794, and the French 7409. 
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We do not want to grumble any more, but we would point out 
that the remarks concerning the S7. Lous and the S¢. Paul are 
out of date. Both those vessels have been put upon the New 
York-Southampton route, and—alas ! that it should have to be 
said about vessels from which so much had been expected— 
have still to show themselves record breakers, however well 
adapted they may be in other respects for the service. 


ANTHONY HOPE, 1896 


The Heart of Princess Osra. By ANTHONY HOPE. 
London : Longmans. 


Those numerous admirers of Mr. Anthony Hope’s work who 
feared, not without some ground for their apprehension in the 
shape of fugitive pieces in ephemeral publications, that the tide 
of his genius had reached high-water mark and was beginning to 
ebb, may take heart of grace. Zhe Heart of Princess Osra is, 
in a word, a masterpiece of dainty fancy, a work instinct with 
no common fascination. What is more, the book, slight as it 
is, will not only add lustre to a reputation that is brilliant 
already, but also inspire the confident hope that the author may 
rise to higher things. Mr. Hope is by no means one of those 
artists who are compelled by lack of imagination to harp for 
ever on one strinz. There is a charm of the Dolly Dialogues, 
of Zhe Prisoner of Zend, of The God in the Car; but the 
charm of each differs in kind. In the Dialogues we find satire, 
delicate and playful, with everyday talk of men and women for 
its subject; in Zhe Prisoner of Zend such graceful whimsi- 
cality as the world knew not before; in The God in the Car 
a rare power, half fierce and half appreciative, of drawing the 
character of a strong and ruthless man who is a type of 
his kind. In some sketches by which these columns have 
been honoured, notably in 7he Philosopher and the Chorus 
Girl, Mr. Hope’s humour his been delightfully robust. In 
Princess Osra no man or woman of any taste for letters can fail 
to perceive a charm that is new. The reader is taken back, 
willingly enough in all conscience, to the quaint realm of 
Ruritania and begins to breathe again joyfully in that fanciful 
atmosphere. But that reader soon feels that he is stirred by 
emotions of a deeper character than those which marked his 
earlier travel through the enchanted country. Each chapter 
is a story in itself, each forms a part of a coherent story, and 
all, save perhaps one, are marked by an infinite tender- 
ness of feeling, by a power of touching the heart, which 
Mr. Hope has never shown before in measure so abundant. 
Osra is beautiful of face beyond all women, and in spite of her 
capricious whims, intensely lovable and feminine. No princess, 
no lady of gentle birth, could act as Osra acts ; but all the con- 
ditions of her life are more or less paradoxical, and the skill of 
the creator of Ruritania is shown in nothing more clearly than 
in his power of causing proceedings which* are impossible, to 
appear perfectly natural and orderly. 

A précis of the volume made in a Government office would 
seem a bald record of idiocy. A silversmith falls in love 
with a princess : a mad prince falls in love with a lady-in-wait- 
ing ; a mad king orders the smith to marry the lady-in-waiting ; 
the smith refuses compliance until the princess has refused 
him thrice ; she refuses him twice and puts the third refusal 
off ; she visits him clandestinely and still hesitates ; visits him 
again with the prince and the lady-in-waiting who escape dis- 
guised as apprentices; the smith, after knocking half a dozen 
guardsmen down, is killed by the King while he is concealing 
the presence of the Princess in his house. Or take another 
story: the Princess, accosted by a highwayman who has 
wagered his horse against a thousand crowns that he will 
produce a girl more beautiful than Lotta, a peasant girl, con- 
sents to appear in peasant dress and wins the wager; later she 
saves the highwayman from the halter and makes him one of 
her guards. (Charley’s Aunt only could do justice to one or two 
stories thus reduced to a skeleton, nor will we dissect those 
that remain. The charm of the book lies in the consummate art 
with which these wild fancies are covered ; or there, rather, lies 
a part of the fascination. The rest, the main part of it, is to be 
found in the author's marvellous knowledge of feminine 
character and in his power of placing on the printed page the 
caprices, the tenderness, the gradual development of the power 
of love which go to make this woman as true as she is strange, 
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The beauty of the scene in which the death of Stephen the 
smith is described; Osra’s doubts upon the question why she 
kissed the repentant trickster de Mérosailles a third time ; the 
death of Lord Harry Culverhouse ; the fight between the Bishop 
of Modenstein, who is Aramis purified, and Count Nikolas ; the 
death of Giraldo the painter; the death of the Prince of 
Glottenberg’s true love; these are among the most beautify] 
parts of a book eccentric in original conception, but absolutely 
true to life because it is a medley of tears and laughter. Mr 
Hope, in short, isa man of infinite taste and fancy, who has 
read the hearts of his fellow men and women to the bottom, 
who is entitled to the artist’s right guédlibet audendi, He has 
availed himself of his rights and the world is the richer. 


FICTION 
1. Zhe Rebel Chief. By HUME NISBET. White. 
2. Nancy Noon. By BENJAMIN SWIFT. Unwin. 
3. He Went Out With the Tide. By GUY EDEN. Macqueen., 
4. Paul Hleinsius. By CORA LYSTER. Unwin. 
5. Zhe Country Parson (Le Curé de Village). By H. pr 
BALzAc. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. Dent. 


6. Zhe Statement of Stella Maberly. Unwin. 

7. Kilboylan Bank. By F.. M. LYNCH. Kegan Paul. 

8. Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe. By D.S. MELDRUM. Black- 
wood. 


1. This Maori romance is well and brightly written, and we 
consider it an improvement on anything we have hitherto seen 
by its author. The native insurgents in the bloody and 
calamitous New Zealand wars were some of the finest fighting 
men our troops have ever had to meet, and so much has 
occurred since, apart from mere lapse of time, to dim tle 
impression which was vivid enough a generation ago, that 
we welcome this excellent presentment of the life and cha- 
racteristics of an interesting people. The author waruas 
us that the places and persons described are purely imaginary ; 
but he has so well availed himself of the best authorities, cs 
well of his own experience in early life, that the picture which 
results is obviously true to nature. Kawite, the warrior chif, 
with his strongly chivalrous traits amid much that is purely 
barbarous, who so gallantly wages a hopeless war against the 
encroaching Pakeha, is, we can well believe, no exaggerated re- 
presentation of what was best in the unsophisticated native cha- 
racter. The old magician, the young brave, Hiki, Marohe and 
Runa, women as devoted as ever was Hine Moa in the legend, 
the poet of the tribe, and the professional critic and conversa- 
tionalist, who plays so base a part through the mediation of 
M‘Naulty, the drink-seller, are all excellent examples of the 
Maori. We care less for the adventurers who join the tribe to 
supply the comic element. The Chinaman, Wang Ti, with his 
pigeon English and scraps of Shakespeare is considerably over- 
done, as is the Welsh Mormonite Jonah. But there are some fire 
bits of description, notably the retreat of Kawite and the rem- 
nant of his followers to the wizard’s cave near the hot springs 
underground, and the love-passages between warriors and wahezc 
are touching and natural. It is impossible to read a book like 
this without deploring the inevitable vulgarity of the con- 
queror, whose habit of collecting heads of natives for museums, 
and similar outrages on national feeling, seem to have had more 
to do with the Maori’s hostility than more substantial grievances. 

2, The grovelling realism of this unlovely story is not com- 
pensated by any intelligible moral. The dialect seems to be a 
sort of thieves’ Latin, not connected with any district of our 
country with which we are acquainted. ‘ Neever in Loondon, 
says Mrs. Jarrig, one of the numerous unchaste women we are 
forced to meet in these pages, ‘ you’s nobody, girl. I’m sayin’ 
you the troof when I’m sayin’ that Bacchus tooks me thare for 
our jint, not marriage jint, but acquaintance or friendship’s jint, 
as might be said. It was a holiday for’s, and Bacchus pro- 
mised ’t long’go. That was in Jarrig’s time, when Bacchus 
used to come ‘bout me, and when, as they say, I’d two strirgs 
to my bunnet. Bacchus was blood sober all the time of our 
jint, that’s the troof I’m tellin’, not as he is now in new com- 
pany, sussy me, with pecking conceit to flaster him.’ O/e/ 
jam satis. One can hardly follow the elaborate details of 
Nancy Noon’s persecution and dismal adventures before she 
marries, for the nauseous quality of the dialogue and the rough 
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unevenness of the narration, We are assured that Sparshott, 
the good genius who rescues Nancy, has many fine qualities, 
put as the author naively tells us, he knows him better than we 
do. Sparshott is at any rate unfortunate, for not only does he 
lose the lady, who is engaged to Moulton, with whom she 
commits a legal bigamy, but he is seduced apparently by her 
cousin, and is driven by remorse to allow himself to be burnt to 
death. Yet he is less insane than a good many of the imbeciles 
who take part in this farrago of horrors. One of the most 
unnecessary bits of sordid cruelty inflicted on the reader is the 
starving of the deserted infant in the cellar. Mr. Swift has a 
fertile imagination, but should cultivate such elementary 
accomplishments as grammar and a sense of proportion. 

3. Since the fantastic title of ‘Guy Eden’s’ new novel He 
Went Out With the Tide applies to nothing at all in the story 
except the hero’s death at the close of the volume (and not 
particularly to that, since Roy did not so much go out as he 
was put out cr extinguished by the tide), we cannot think it a 
particularly happy one. Titles cribbed from famous incidents 
in other books are indeed, with a few notable exceptions, rarely 
successful. Guy Eden has written a feeble and essentially 
commonplace love story. A dreadful habit of darkly hinting 
in the earlier pages at the disasters which are to follow, robs 
the book of any small interest the reader might otherwise have 
taken in it. As it now stands it is quite irritating to the 
temper and innocuous to the morals. 

4. Miss Lyster is behind the times with ‘ Paul Heinsius’ who 
isan objectionable German clerk depicted in the moribund 
style of the indecorous female fictionist of a few years ago. It 
is to be regretted that a writer possessing an undeniable talent 
for telling tales of a domestic or boarding-house character 
should have been led astray so far as to attempt to shocka 
hardened generation. We know those conversations on doubt- 
fal topics between young persons of a different sex—we know 
the end that is no end, and we are just a little weary of the 
wicked young man. There is much German in this tale, so 
much indeed that persons unacquainted with the language of 
the Fatherland will require a dictionary unless they are content 
to assume that Freitag means Friday and Ja, Yes. Theie is 
also a wonderful English lady living in a garret in an obscure 
continental town who ekes out a bare existence by teaching 
her native tongueand yet applies the finest cambric to her nose, 
and is attended on weekly by the best manicure of the district. 
The realism of this realistic novel is in fact as doubtful as is 
much of its German. 

5. We have two slight quarrels to pick with the latest volume 
in Messrs. Dent’s capital series of translations from Balzac. 
One is the employment by the translator, as on former occasions, 
of French words—dédris, for instance—for which it should 
have been easy to find English equivalents. The other is this, 
that The Country Parson is too vague and inadequate a transla- 
tion of Le Curé de Village, since Curé means Vicar or Rector 
just as definitely as Vcatre means Curate. With these slight 
exceptions, there is really nothing but praise to be given to the 
volume, as indeed with equally slight exceptions has been the 
case with every volume of the series. Professor Saintsbury’s 
preface points out that the book is a marked instance of 
Balzac’s ‘ singular fancy’ for pulling his work about, and he 
gives us a precise history with dates—no one can be expected 
to hazard reasons—of the various changed forms which the 
book went through before assuming its final shape. His 
critical remarks are, as always, first-rate, and he sums up by 
saying that, with all faults, ‘the book is one of great attraction 
and interest, and takes, if I may judge by my own experience, 
a high rank for enchaining power among that class of Balzac’s 
books which cannot be put exactly highest. And this we take 
to be a thoroughly sound conclusion. 

6. A very strange preliminary note by Mr. Unwin introduces 
Stella Maberly’s Statement to the world—so strange indeed 
that it may be well to quote it almost iv exfenso. After stating 
that the manuscript of the book was placed in his hands on 
condition that he should not without authority reveal the 
identity of the writer, Mr. Unwin proceeds: ‘Should the 
Narrative excite the interest and sympathy I anticipate for it 
I may be permitted later on to disclose certain facts connected 
With its origin which the friends of Stella Maberly think it 
advisable, for many reasons, to withhold for the present. In 
any case I consider her statement strange and striking enough 
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to attract attention for its own sake or, naturally, I should not 
have undertaken to publish it under the circumstances.— 
T. FISHER UNWIN. Now Stella Maberly’s Statement is 
either a work of imagination or it is not. If it be a work of 
imagination this notice is merely an additional fiction intended 
to advance the sale of the book, and it is of course impossible 
that Mr. Unwin should have stooped to this. Yet if Stella 
Maberly’s statement be one of fact, and if Mr. Unwin believe 
it—and one might infer that he does from his use of the word 
‘sympathy ’—then we are to suppose that Mr. Unwin believes 
that a dead body can be re-animated by an evil spirit—a belief 
with which one would hardly credit him. The third supposi- 
tion—that the book was written by a homicidal maniac at 
present under restraint—is rendered untenable by the state- 
ment in the story that dogs recognised the evil spirit which is 
said to have animated the dead body. From any point of view 
this prefatory note seems to us to be a grave error. And 
indeed the book is quite strong enough to stand alone. It is 
powerful, well-sustained, and interesting from first to last. It is 
too good wine to need any such bush as Mr. Unwin hangs out 
in front of it. 

7. Once more, though in a very different sense, we have to 
raise a mild protest against the unwelcome intrusion of realities 
into the region of romance. Regarded simply as a story, there 
is not much to be said in favour of Av/boylan Bank; and we 
are inclined to think that its object, the propagation of ‘ People’s 
Banks,’ would have been better served by a book of facts than 
by a book of fiction. We do not, at this moment, feel called 
upon to inquire whether, among the countless remedies which 
have been suggested for Irish distress, co-operative banking is 
best or the most likely to prove effectual. The author has 
evidently an intimate knowledge of the Irish character and his 
work is not altogether devoid of humour. 

8. Poor faded copies of the tales of Mr. J. M. Barrie and 
of other writers who have dealt sympathetically with Scotch 
life yet not made the result unbearable to English readers, 
these stories have little to recommend them. They are among 
the things that we could do so very well without. The sketch 
‘Green Jean has a certain charm, which lies perhaps as much 
in the title as in the tale, but the rest of the book is in its essence 
commonplace. And this is the more to be regretted, because 
in Zhe Story of Margrédel the author showed something of 
merit and more of promise. 


CULTURE AND THE KIRK 


By the Very Reverend 
London: Longmans. 


Occasional and Immemorial Days. 
A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D. 


We are inclined to think that if Dr. Boyd as a writer loses 
something in interest he yet grows in grace. The literary 
imperfections and garrulous irrelevancies which detracted from 
some of his other works are in the main pleasantly absent from 
this volume, In these pages, if there is not a superabundance 
of original ideas, and if to a mind not trained under the 
influence of the Kirk pulpit the perpetual sermonising tone be- 
comes monotonous, there is withal a real spirit of cultured and 
poetical piety, which must perforce appeal to readers of every 
school of thought. Before, however, we proceed to discuss the 
book in detail, it is necessary also to repeat the over-stale and 
over-true criticism that splendid sermons make second-rate 
reading and to add that, to this general rule, many of Dr. 
Boyd’s sermons here reproduced are not altogether exceptions. 

To all interested in Scotland and the ‘ Auld Kirk,’ the three 
chapters (being the first, second and fifteenth of the volume) 
headed ‘ The Mother of us All,’ ‘The Ministry,’ and ‘Church 
Life in Scotland,’ should be especially interesting. Of course 
Dr. Boyd writes as an out and out partisan, and a severe logician, 
however much he might sympathise with the Scottish establish- 
ment in the abstract, might not think that the defence of the 
institution is greatly advanced by a poetical disquisition on the 
arcadian beauties of the Scotch manse. However, Englishmen, 
who have a quiet suspicion that the Scotsman’s favourite adjec- 
tives, to wit, ‘dour’ and ‘sour’ are the only epithets proper to 
describe the Scotsman’s favourite Calvinism alike in its estab- 
lished and unestablished forms, will be none the worse from 
gaining from Dr. Boyd’s poetical prose some appreciation of 
the reaso1 for te canny Scotsman’s enthusiasm for the church 
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of which the big Parliament men in England once said that 
‘no institution had ever existed which, at so little cost, had 
accomplished so much good’ (p. 9). The past and the future 
of his loved institution its apologist views from the standpoint 
of a gentle and subdued optimism. He will say of the ‘former 
days’ that they were, at least in some ways, very good. True, 
there were the evils attendant on the patronage system. But 
then there were also the fast-days, and the assemblings of the 
communicants, and the ministers of the half-dozen parishes 
together, and the grand old sermons, and the crowd at the 
grand assembly. Still, the present is not so bad either, and to 
quote the words of the evangelical hymn, ‘the changes that are 
sure to come he does not fear to see.’ The flowing tide must 
flow and it has brought with it better music, and better praying, 
and a certain desire for a recognition of the Christian year ; 
and ‘evangelical by early training,’ and ‘ High Church by the 
esthetic culture of later days’ (p. 33), Dr. Boyd, unalarmed 
by the criticisms of Canon Liddon (who, he lets us know, wrote 
him letters, p. 28) on the validity of his orders, remains com- 
placently happy in the best, if not the best known, of all 
Christian Churches. On the two great questions affecting the 
future of the Scottish Church, the policy of disestablishment and 
the possibility of a rapprochement with the Anglican Church, 
the writer has naturally a something to say and most readers 
will find him more satisfactory on the former than the 
latter subject. And those who, like the late Premier, cherish 
the fond delusion that Scotch Disestablishment would in some 
mysterious way reunite Scottish Presbyterianism, cannot do 
better than lay to heart the words spoken hy this amiable and 
cultivated divine, when before the assembly of the Kirk in 1892 : 
‘I know no human being with whom I am less likely to unite 
than with the man who thinks to compass the downfall of this 
National establishment of the Church of our fathers’ (p. 303); 
and elsewhere he hints with good sense that it is not for those 
who pose as the supporters of a learned and married ministry 

to advocate the fallacy that a ‘puir’ Kirk and a pure kirk are 

identical terms. As to the possibilities of a rapprochement 
between the National Churches of Scotland and England, Dr. 

Boyd will be found, at least by English readers, less satisfactory. 

A personal acquaintance with English divines has unfortunately 

failed to give him a grip on the elementary principles of, we were 

going to write Anglican (but we might almost write Catholic) 

theology, otherwise he would never have supposed that a 

thoughtful Anglican theologian could have described a baptism 

administered by a Presbyterian Minister as a mere sprinkling 

‘in the schism’ (p. 299). The performance of a valid baptism 

does not of necessity require the presence of a priest, and the 

late Archbishop of Canterbury, of whom by the way Dr. Boyd 

talksa good deal, could boast of none other than a Scottish 

baptism. Nothing in ecclesiastical history has been so potent 

a factor in the makings of schisms and the thwartings of reunions 

as such unfair and ignorant misunderstandings of an oppo- 

nent’s position. Again on the difficult subject of the Episcopal 

Church of Scotland, although something may be pardoned to 

a speaker in the General Assembly of the Kirk, yet we may 

observe that a patriotic and educated Scotsman with such 
strong Tory sympathies might fairly be expected to moderate 
his language to the institution which educated the authoress of 

the ‘ Land o’ the leal,’ and to which ia his old age Sir Walter 
turned. Yet we would part on pleasant terms with our author 
and therefore as a last word let us commend to our English 
reader the poor old woman worshipper at Aberdeen, whom 
he will meet in the chapter ‘On the Mount of Communion.’ 

Reading that chapter he will see the Kirk at its best. 


ORESTES 


The Orestes of Euripides. Edited by N. WEDD, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of King’s College. Cambridge: Pitt 
Press Series. 


We are glad to see a school edition of the Orestes, for the 
play has been much neglected of late years by editors, German 
as well as English. These lesser-known plays of Euripides 
will repay editing ; there are no great textual questions and 
few great difficulties ; they are well within the reach of a 
schoolboy’s intelligence ; and from the editors point of view 
they demand no great critical powers, nor original research, nor 





special attainments of any kind. Mr. Wedd has given us a 
thoroughly sound and useful little book ; the notes give jus 
the right amount of help, and are clearly and tersely written, 
The parallel passages are generally apposite, which cannot be 
said of most of those adduced by editors ; and the grammatica| 
information is sound and adequate. All that we have to com. 
plain of in this part of the book is that the information is cop. 
veyed in a rather uninteresting way ; there isa tendency to the 
bad practice of giving rival views in a tabulated form without 
avowing any preference, or giving the names of those who 
uphold the views. There is an impersonality about this which 
a clever schoolboy resents. Occasionally, too, views which we 
cannot but consider as unsound are tabulated alongside of 
correct explanations. On line 126 ‘beauty’ is given as a 
possible explanation of puoi. Mr. Wedd himself gives materials 
for coming to an opposite judgment, but we think he might 
have been more decided on the point. 

Another feature of the book is a metrical analysis from 
Schmidt, with diagrams similar to these with which we are 
so familiar in Jebb’s Sophocles. If possible, a boy should 
certainly understand the principles of choric metres; but we 
hold Schmidt’s diagrams of periodic correspondence to be 
most unnecessarily obscure and alarming, and of many school- 
boys who intelligeatly used Jebb’s Sophocles we never met 
with above three or four who had the courage to master them. 
This appendix seems unsuitable to the small scale of the book, 

The remaining part of the book which attracts attention js 
the Introduction. By far the best portion of this is the section 
on the Greek attitude towards murder, which is mainly taken 
from Rohde’s Psyche; it contains a far more satisfactory and 
intelligible account, both of the general question and of the 
special treatment of it by the three tragedians, than schoolboys 
can elsewhere obtain. We would only take exception to the 
statement that Sophocles’s Electra transports us intoa primitive 
and non-critical atmosphere. Ignoring one side of the myth, 
which, as Mr. Wedd himself tells us, is Sophocles’s method, may 
be non-controversial, but is surely not non-critical. 

There is, however, one serious blot on Mr. Wedd’s book, 
which we would like to seeabsent. Following a recent practice, 
he devotes a section of his Introduction to testing the play by 
the standards of Aristotle’s Poetics. Now half a dozen pages 
on this topic cannot be enlightening to a boy who knows nothing 
about the Poetics; and itis too slight to satisfy a boy who does; 
moreover, the latter class of boy had far better apply the 
principles of that treatise for himself. But Mr. Wedd has com- 
mitted a still graver offence ; his remarks under this head are 
misleading and even erroneous. We are startled to see that 
‘there is no xa@apors in the Orestes’; we did not know that 
any one had comprehended the obscure dictum of the /oetics 
sufficiently to be able to say precisely whether xd@apors was 
present or no ina given play. But alas! on looking closer we 
find that Mr. Wedd after all has not discovered the secret. 
According to him, pity and fear are excited by the action, but 
there is no xd@apovs, because of the happy ending. All we 
can say is that there is no warrant for any such idea in the 
Poetics. But we can hardly treat Mr. Wedd as a serious 
student of that work ; for he does not even know the Aristotelian 
meaning of wos, which he considers to be present when ‘ there 
is a certain suffering involved in the end.’ This is certainly 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar before the War. By Rev. JAMES SIBREE. 
London : Unwin. 


Mr. Sibree has given in this volume the results of some thirty: 
two years’ experience of Madagascar, as a missionary, and of 
the ethnological and philological facts connected with the 
manners and customs of the Malagasy which he collected 
during that period. The book suffers from a want of arrange 
ment and from the author’s having been content, apparently, to 
leave his material in the rough ; with the result that except to 
the specialist in Malayan and Polynesian dialects, the general 
impression given by the greater portion of the book is one of 
pure bewilderment. Of the Malagasy generally Mr. Sibree 
gives an amusing picture. Kindly, hospitable, voluble and— 
for many purposes—trustworthy, they have retained their 
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rimitive superstitions alongside of a somewhat capricious 

assimilation of European influences. Among their superstitions 
one of the most curious is that of /ddy, or the tabooing of 
certain words. Should the name of a Sovereign happen to be 
any word in daily use, it must be no longer employed in its 
ordinary sense ; and some substitute has to be found for it. 
Luckily for the perplexed lexicographer, the Hova Sovereigns 
have hitherto been a long lived race. 

So far as it is possible to judge Malagasy folk-lore and 
poetry from the examples given, they hardly argue any high 
destiny in imaginative literature in the future developments of 
the nation. The Songdmby, a creature as big as an ox which 
's said to eat men, or the Favdzy, ‘an animal with seven heads 
which emanates from the corruption of the human corpse, are 
essentially inventions of a childish and hobgoblin order. Nor 
does the Malagasy poetry, even after all due allowance has 
been made for the inevitable prose element introduced by the 
translation, give any promise of better things. Like the poetry 
of Beau Beamish on the death of C/oe, it is ‘of a kind calculated 
to cool emotion.’ Here is an example of a local lyric raised by 
the bearers of the author's f/anjana or palanquin as they 
neared the end of the day’s journey : 

Oh, is there any? O yes, there’s some! 

Oh, the turkeys, lads, O ! O yes, there's some ! 

O the plump-looking geese, lads, O! O yes, there's some! 

O the egg-laying fowls, lads, O! O yes, there’s some ! 

O the very rich foreigner, lads, O! 

O yes, there he is! 

Mr. Sibree narrates several amusing personal experiences ainong 
the Hovas. On one occasion, the chief of the tribe, carried 
away doubtless by the eloquence of the author's discourse, 
greatly disconcerted the preacher by presenting him during the 
course of his sermon with a live fowl anda bottle of rum, in 
token of his high appreciation. On the whole, however, the 
book scarcely escapes the charge of dulness ; and one achieves 
to the last page of it much as Dante saw the stars on emerging 
rom the Inferno. 


CHARTERED COMPANIES 


The Early Chartered Companies, By GEORGE CAWSTON and 
A. H. KEANE, London: Arnold. 


It is always rather a melancholy spectacle to see good work 
wasted. But such we fear is the result of the labours of Messrs. 
Cawston and Reed in dealing with the history of early Chartered 
Companies. As we understand the expression it includes any 
Chartered Company not now in existence, with a saving for the 
Hudson Bay Company. Whether such bodies possessed any 
common characteristics which makes it possible to treat of 
their history apart from that of our national commerce as a 
whole we doubt. But our present authors have confined them- 
selves too narrowly in their self-imposed bounds to be able to 
turn their diligence to any very good effect. On one point, how- 
ever, which applies to nearly all the companies whose fortunes 
they chronicle, we fully agree with them. At any time before 
the advent of the Hanoverian dynasty it was a case of Char- 
tered Companies or nothing. Whether it was wished to com- 
pete with the Dutch and Portuguese in the East Indies, to find 
protection against the Barbary pirates in the Mediterranean, to 
rediscover the White Seain search of the north-east passage, 
or to make any possible terms with the Tsar of Russia, it was 
obviously better to allow the persons who were to profit by the 
trade to take all the risks of establishing it than to pledge 
the resources and credit of the country for the same purpose. 
The risks of commerce in outlandish places were enormous, as 
the histories of all the companies show, profits therefore had to 
be correspondingly large and could not be hoped for without a 
monopoly, ‘The monopoly in all cases was ultimately found to 
bea heavy, in some cases an intolerable, price to pay for the 
trade 3 but in all the older cases it seems to have been amply 
justified in the beginning. As a proof of the merits of the 
system it may be remarked that the Eastland Company trading 
to the Baltic seems to have been the only one which did not at 
some time or other promote a profitable trade. 

The chief defect in Mr. Cawston’s work may be exemplified 
by his treatment of the Russia and the East India Com- 
paniés, the two most successful which were ever formed, one 
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of them being the most important trading corporation, both 
in its direct and indirect results, which the world has ever 
known. The Russia Company traded both to Spitzbergen, 
which it annexed at one time, and also to Persia, the ordinary 
road to which led through Russia. Of both these very 
different places the author has practically nothing to say; yet 
the company must have had some more or less exact know- 
ledge on the subject, and it is curious if no record of it 
remains. ‘The destruction of the Spitzbergen whale fisheries 
is indeed an historical fact as to which plentiful information is 
forthcoming from no very recondite sources, but the manner 
in which the Persian trade was carried on is a more difficult 
as well as a more interesting question, as to which we should 
have been glad to hear something. The East India Company 
is another matter. The history of the company is so closely 
connected with that of England, and is so remarkable in 
itself, that if only seventy pages were allotted to it we should 
have preferred an essay at large to the very unsatisfactory 
sketch which the authors have produced. Whether they are 
dealing with the early interlopers, the causes which ultimately 
led the English to settle on the mainland and leave most of 
the Spice Islands to the-Dutch, or Fox’s India Bills, the in- 
formation they impart is so general as to be almost valueless 
They give no hint of how our dominion in India was founded 
on the command of the sea; they leave us entirely in the dark 
as to how the company came to exercise territorial jurisdic- 
tion, and though they tell us that the constitution of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta was momentous, they do not seem 
to realise how remarkable an act it was, and give no indication 
of the difficulties it produced. These omissions may be 
inevitable, but if that is so, it is because of the mistaken plan 
on which the book is framed. 

The authors are seen at their best in the treatment of the 
Hudson Bay Company whose history, although not lacking in 
picturesque incidents such as French invasion, efforts to dis- 
cover the north-west passage through Hudson Boy and so 
forth, is meagre enough to be adequately indicated in its main 
outlines within the compass of a few pages. The French settle- 
ments in America are always an attractive field for historical 
study, because they represent the only instance in which any 
modern nation besides ourselves and the Dutch have succeeded 
in carrying colonisation to a successful issue. But luckily for the 
Hudson Bay Company the French were fated to fail ultimately 
through stress of maritime war. The company became the 
heir of their northern and more important establishments, and 
after indulging in a kind of civil war with the rival North West 
Company, and eventually losing all its exclusive privileges at 
the time of the institution of the Dominion of Canada, still 
prospers as probably the oldest trading corporation in the 
world. All this and as much more as is needful is duly set out 
by Mr. Cawston, and that with a certain patience and care 
which gives us the impression we have mentioned, that much 
good work is wasted in other parts {of the book, as in trying to 
deal with the East India Company in the same manner, or 
reciting the contents of the charters of the English colonies in 
America. 


OLD AND NEW 


Premising that by ‘botany’ is to be understood vegetable 
morphology and physiology, we can hardly speak too highly 
of Mr. F. Darwin’s Elements of Botany (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Pre:s). As an introduction, practical and theoretical, 
to the science, it is unrivalled in design or execution. 
Starting with the cell, as exemplified by Sfzrogyra and yeast, 
and isolated cells of higher plants, it treats first of the general 
structure and functions, and then of the reproduction, chiefly 
of the higher plants, but with allusions to the lower where 
necessary. The author has not adhered to the type-system in 
that rigid way which follows the letter rather than the spirit of 
Huxley’s method, and which is, indeed, less common amongst 
botanists than among zoologists. The figures are clear and 
well chosen, though (as we have complained before) the absurd 
system of reference-letters is adhered to. We must object to 
the use of the term receptacle for the expanded axis of inflores- 
cence of the Composit ; we hesitate to approve the meaning 
given to the term ‘ bark’; and we would suggest that some- 
thing might have been said on the relations of the reproduction 
of seed-plants to that of ferns. But that is the sum total of 
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the criticisms that we are able to make on this really excellent 
book. 

Weare entirely at one with that opinion of Mrs. Gaskell 
which is quoted by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie in her charming 
introduction to He/en (London: Macmillan), that the book is 
one of the best of all English novels. Furthermore, Mrs. 
Ritchie’s own description is so exactly ‘our meaning, only 
infinitely better expressed,’ that we cannot do better than quote 
it is a description in little of the book’s merits as keen and com- 
plete as could be given. ‘There is an extraordinary grip of 
life in its pages, a brilliant description of some of the best 
society in England, a deliberate vivacity ; if one may so speak, 
age had not dimmed the author’s brightness of intellect nor 
divided her from the interests of the generations which h2d 
followed upon her own.’ The history of the book is touching 
enough. It was written when Miss Edgeworth was getting to 
be, to say the least, elderly, and written after ten years of 
silence ‘ partly to distract herself’ from the sorrow caused by 
the death, from consumption, of her young and promising 
brother William, which affected her so much as to tell upon 
her health. Indeed, the scheme and the rough notes for //elen 
were devised mainly when Miss Edgeworth was kept to the 
sofa and forbidden to wield her pen. The final result was most 
assuredly brilliant, and those who know Miss Edgeworth’s 
works backwards will gladly welcome the appearance of Helen 
in a very charming form, while those who have not yet made 
the acquaintance of He/en could not possibly have a better 
opportunity than is now offered for supplying the gap in their 
reading. 

The essence of Mr. Edward Howley’s The Needs for a Happy 
Life (London : Digby) ‘is honestly to unfold the traits of the 
human spirit ina struggle to believe and love.’ So the author tells 
us in the introduction to this discursive treatise, and although 
such a design hardly justifies the title of the book it is a praise- 
worthy and interesting one, the accomplishment of which 
demands from him who essays it, insight, observation, and 
kaowledge, which only experience and much learning can give. 
Now whatever may be thought of Mr. Howley’s m2ntal equip- 
ment for this task, it is certain that he is a man of wide and 
varied reading. This indeed is his misfortune as an author, 
for he makes his subject a vehicle for the display of his learning. 
It is impossible for the reader to escape the impression that the 
author is ‘ showing off.’ This habit of quoting for quotation’s 
sake and of dragging in remote illustrations apparen'ly for no 
other reason than that they are known to Mr. Howley, leads to 
a most unphilosophical discursiveness, in which the main thread 
of the argument is lost, till, amazed and stupefied as a duck 
in thunder, one marvels what the author is about. Unfor- 
tunately the gift of lucidity—so eminently necessary to a 
philosopher—has been denied to Mr. Howley, and although we 
come across occasional crisp and well-turned sentences the style 
is often cum»rous and involved. These drawbacks are the more 
to be regretted because, besides many truisms, there are many 
truths and many wise and thoughtful sayings in the book, a3 
well as frequent evidences of an active desire to get back to 
the miin thesis. Some idea of Mr. Howley’s literary taste may 
b2 gathered from the fact that the work he most frequently 
quotes is Pope’s Homer and this he tells us ‘has been 
adopted on account of its elegance.’ The reason would 


doubtless have satisfied Dr. Johnson—but an ‘elegant’ 
translation of Homer! On one voint we here join issue 
with him. Referring to Shakespsare’s sonnets, he tells us that 


‘unpoetical critics’ (let Professor Dowden hope to wear the 
bays no more), ‘used to think that Shakespeare’s “ master” 
and “mistress” referred to real persons.’ Mr. Howley is con- 
vinced however, that the poet personifies the ‘ Kingdom of God 
in his soul as his “ mistress,” and then by a change in his 
allegory as his soul’s “ master. May we then without 
blasphemy assune that the description of the defects in the 
lady’s personal appearance and in her moral nature goes to 
make up a perfect allegory? And Shakespeare’s invariable 
good taste is, we suppose, happily exemplified in addressing the 
Kingdom of God under the form of an allegory, as ‘ Will, and 
playing upon the name? Moreover, whatever doubts we may 
have as to Shakespeare’s orthodoxy, it is hard to believe that 
he would assure the Kingdom of God with persistent iteration 
that his verse should give it immortality. Amid such a multi- 
tude of quotations some errors are to be expected and will 
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readily be found ; but surely any school-girl could quote the 
hackneyed ‘ pleasure in the pathless woods’ stanza with less 
inaccuracy than Mr. Howley. The mis-spellings are for the 
greater part misprints; but ‘blithsome’ is, we presume, the 
latest abomination in democratic spelling and Mr. Howley rests 
under the suspicion of giving it his sanction. 

Professor Saintsbury is one of the best of the band, too 
small alack, of true Peacockians ; and no real lover of Peacock 
should miss any of his prefaces to the series now being issued, 
In the preface to Head/ong Hall and Nightmare Abbey (London: 
Macmillan) he dwells again very pardonably on his undoubted 
discovery that Peacock’s ‘pattern’ was Marmontel ; and the 
contes of the time at large. The whole preface should be read 
attentively, and yet, as we all know, there are spots on the sun 
and it isan interesting duty of the astronomer to observe them, 
Let us take three—probably there are no more. What is the 
difficulty as to the significance of Mr. Panscope’s name? How 
can Mr. Saintsbury, with his fine and catholic sense of humour 
assert that the Asterias couple are not the least amusing ? Why, 
Asterias Seniors discourse on travel seems to most of us 
Peacockians an absolute gem, while the netting by Asterias 
father and son, of Mr. Toobad, who has fallen into the moat in 
terror at the supposed spectre, is in the truest spirit of true 
farce. Again, what is this about Mr. Listless approaching bur- 
lesque? Who has ever said that Sir Charles Coldstream, or 
even Sir Frederick Blount, was burlesque? They, with many 
other dandies of fiction, on the stage or in books, are 
exaggerated, but it is an exaggeration belonging, like that of 
Mr, Listless, to comedy and by no means to burlesque. For the 
rest it may be said of Professor Saintsbury’s preface that ‘it 
is an honest method, as wholesome as sweet, and by very much 
more handsome than fine.’ 
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